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A Conception of the Growth Process Underlying 
Social Casework Practice 


Jessie Taft 


Dr. Taft is Professor of Social Casework, University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. This paper was presented at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Atlantic City, N. J., April, 1950. 


SINCE ALL PRACTICE in a helping profes- 
sion, whether it be labeled casework, coun- 
seling, or psychotherapy, depends at bottom 
on the practitioner’s conception of growth 
and personality development and his ability 
to utilize that conception in his role as 
professional helper, it would seem that any 
experienced caseworker could express easily 
and at a moment’s notice the psychological 
basis on which he operates and which he 
believes he actually uses to help the client. 
I yield to no one in the degree of conviction 
that characterizes my belief about how one 
helps—and through years of teaching a 
good deal of that conviction gets theoretical 
expression—yet when brought face to face 
with the problem assigned to me in this 
paper, the task seems almost insuperably 
difficult. I ask myself why this should be. 
It is not because I am hesitant or doubtful 
about my own point of view and its 
validity; rather it seems to me to be a re- 
sistance to putting into words living experi- 
ence, which can never be accurately 
represented verbally. One's very fidelity to 
a scientific standard reacts against the dis- 
tortion that words inevitably entail, not 
only in their failure to represent a moving 
relationship process but in the unpredict- 
able response they elicit from the reader. 

In the interchange of the classroom, 
where the teacher’s intimate relation to 
each student in the training process under- 
lies theoretical discussion, where the imme- 
diate experience of the student with his 
client or with his supervisor makes vivid 
every psychological concept, the under- 
standing of growth and change, of person- 
ality development and the helping relation, 


is a gradually deepening result of a vital 
process which keeps concepts, theories, and 
ideas from congealing into sterile systems, 
from becoming something one learns from 
an outline or a book. Only in such a living 
experience does any student learn to under- 
stand and accept his own growth process as 
well as how to enter into the growth process 
of a client helpfully. 

Because it seems to me that to return to 
the origin of human growth—in the uterus, 
at birth, and through childhood—is a story 
so familiar to most of us that it may fall on 
ears deafened by repetition, I have tried to 
examine the assumptions about the nature 
of personality growth and change that un- 
derlie the training process with which I am 
in daily contact and for which I carry re- 
sponsibility, in relation to the oldest and 
most experienced student group in the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work. 

The median age of this advanced or 
third-year group is usually nearer forty 
than thirty. A good many years of social 
work experience, in addition to the degree 
of Master of Social Work, are represented, 
ranging from casework through supervisory, 
to administrative and teaching practice. In 
the current class are two students whose 
practice assignment is in teaching, six who 
carry supervisory and administrative re- 
sponsibility, and eight who are in regular 
field work placements. Two of the latter 
are teachers of social work on leave of 
absence. Yet the focus of the class is case- 
work, and the material for discussion is 
obtained primarily from the current prac- 
tice of class members. How can a teacher 
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possibly bring such a diversified group to- 
gether so that they will finally experience 
community of process in the movement of 
the class, as individual psychological 
growth? 

It does happen—and it happens year 
after year in spite of an incredulity that the 
teacher experiences with every beginning. 
Can it really be true? Is the kind of learn- 
ing that implies growth change in the self 
actually to be expected, even to be required, 
of these already developed, professionally 
organized individuals? 

For me there is only one answer to this 
question. To believe in the client’s capacity 
for growth, through the helping process of 
casework, requires the kind of conviction 
that stems from the worker’s own experi- 
ence of growth through some form of 
professional help. Only a training process 
that is geared to the expectation of psycho- 
logical growth, or, if you like, to the 
development of a professional self in the 
student, can be counted on to provide the 
basis for such conviction. Therefore, the 
conception of growth that underlies the 
practice of casework must, in my opinion, 
also underlie the training for social case- 
work. If we differ at one spot, we must 
differ also at the other. 

There was a time, not too long ago, when 
we tended to assume that the personal 
change resulting from a psychotherapeutic 
experience was equivalent to the change 
produced by training and therefore could 
be translated into casework or supervisory 
skill directly. We have had to learn that, 
however valuable as a_basis for training, no 
personal psychotherapy of itself is prepara- 
tion for the giving of any specific form of 
professional help. Never would one expect 
the client to be transformed into the case- 
worker by the fact that he has developed a 


new use of himself through casework help. — 


While the basic growth process may be 
identified in the client who has used help, 
it is qualitatively and quantitatively differ- 
ent from the change that may be expected 
when the development of a professionally 
skilful self becomes the consciously chosen 
goal of the helping process that we call 
training for social work. Even casework 
skill cannot be transformed into supervisory 
skill, nor can caseworker responsibility be 
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equated with supervisory responsibility, 
without an _ intervening developmental 
process. 

Therefore, in basing this discussion on an 
analysis of the concept of growth that un- 
derlies training for social work, I am resting 
not only on an assumption about the essen- 
tial connection between taking help and 
giving help but on the meaning of growth 
itself and its relation to change. The growth 
on which training and casework depend is 
first of all a capacity of the human organ- 
ism, dependent on the original impulsive 
organic matrix and on the direction inher- 
ent in its every manifestation. Growth on 
any level results in change, but change, 
which can be undone, is not necessarily 
growth, with its spontaneous, irreversible 
movement toward fulfilment and integra- 
tion of the organism’s potential for develop- 
ment. 

To believe in the possibility of giving 
help or of being helped in any fundamental 
way, one must believe in the existence of a 
natural impulse toward better organization 
of the self, which, however blocked or con- 
fused, provides the basis for a new orienta- 
tion to living, once a situation is encoun- 
tered which can disrupt the habitual 
pattern and release, for the formation of a 
new integration, the underlying growth 
tendencies. That psychological growth 
takes place in normal, as well as in extraor- 
dinary, life situations is taken for granted. 
Our problem as social workers is to discover 
how our social services may operate to pro- 
vide such growth-producing situations for 
the individual who has not been sufficiently 
freed in the natural course of events to use 
himself effectively or to his own satisfaction. 
Similarly, the training school has the task 
of providing for the would-be social worker 
a growth-producing experience which will 
establish the conviction necessary for the 
skilful giving of professional help. To be- 
lieve in the possibility of growth for the 
client, one has to have known the release 
of growth in the self, through help con- 
sciously sought and professionally con- 
trolled. 


Essential Aspects of the Growth Process 


We who are dedicated to a professional 
utilization of natural growth have discov- 
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ered certain essential aspects of the psycho- 
logical growth process on which we depend 
for providing a helping situation. First, we 
know that, however important the physical 
environment for maintaining life, psycho- 
logically the only reality for man is other 
men. Whether he knows it or not, man 
develops whatever of selfhood he achieves 
through his social relationships. The self, 
in so far as it is a self, is social in character, 
and reflects its use of other selves in its 
developing organization. The baby’s first 
use of “no” registers his beginning differen- 
tiation of himself from his parents. From 
the moment of birth, if not before, he 
climbs, as it were, by the putting out and 
taking back of needs and wants upon those 
who are available for his use. 

The two basic needs that form the two 
poles of the psychological growth process 
are the need for dependence upon the 
other, as it is first expressed in the oneness 
of the uterine relationship, and the oppos- 
ing need for the development of self- 
dependence as the goal of the movement 
toward adulthood. The two are never 
divorced in living, and it is on their essen- 
tial conflict and interaction that we rely 
for the dynamic that keeps the individual 
moving to correct the imbalance that exists 
and must exist at any given moment in his 
use of himself. In any case, whether it be 
to satisfy a hunger that only the other can 
meet, or to experience the security that only 
self-development can give, the individual 
reaches his particular self-formation through 
his movement in relationship, the putting 
out and taking back of his projections upon 
those who are or have been important to 
him. Discarded parts of the self are left 
behind in abandoned relationships, while 
expanding goals are reached through newly 
achieved connections. 

Because this use by the individual of his 
social environment is equally true for 
everyone constituting the environment, 
each human being is both the actor and the 
acted upon. The baby begins using what he 
finds in mother and father as actively as his 
developing organization permits, but it is 
equally true that, infant though he is, he 
too must bear, and begin to react to, his 
parents’ projections upon him. We tend 
to think of the parents as almost totally 


responsible for the beginning self of the 
child, but it is well to remember that the 
child creates the parent in his own image 
as truly as the parent creates the child. 
Seldom do we ever arrive at an adulthood 
that can remove our basic projections on 
parents sufficiently to see them as human 
beings like ourselves. 

It is to be expected, then, that very early 
in his career, the individual will develop his 
own organic pattern for meeting the critical 
experiences of birth, with its beginning and 
ending, and all the vital connections with 
the mother that follow. So manifold and 
complex are the factors that determine this 
pattern, such as the inherited constitution, 
the intrauterine experience, the particular 
kind of birth and its relation to the particu- 
lar make-up of the infant, as well as all the 
variables that follow, that one can never 
speak of causes but only of the fact that a 
characteristic pattern seems to result for a 
particular child, a pattern that is to be dis- 
cerned in the child’s way of beginning and 
ending, or of refusing to begin or end, in 
the earliest relationship to his mother. 
Thereafter this pattern will be identifiable 
in all the growth crises that occur in the 
natural course of events, modified by de- 
veloping social relationships but never 
changed so completely as to alter the iden- 
tity of the individual. He will always retain 
his peculiar auc! individual way of meeting 
growth changes—in other words, of begin- 
ning or ending, of uniting and separating, 
of emphasizing primarily self or other. 

Does this mean, then, that repetition is 
the basic fact about human behavior and 
that to talk about psychological growth is a 
waste of breath? The only answer we as 
social workers could or would bear is that, 
regardless of the fact of pattern, and the 
apparent compulsion of the individual to 
perpetuate his own original way of meeting 
life, his impulse toward growth and change, 
his hunger for self-development and crea- 
tive expression, are equally real. If there 
were not in the client, the patient, the 
student, and in us all some unrealized 
potential for spontaneous psychological 
growth and a creativity that may be directed 
toward the achievement of a more inclusive, 
better integrated self, all our talk about 
helping or learning would be of no avail. 
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This characteristic pattern, which begins 
to form itself from the moment of birth, is 
in truth no mere automatic or mechanical 
reflex; it is, from its inception, the. expres- 
sion of whatever of organization the infant 
self is able to achieve in feeling its own 
needs and struggling blindly for fulfilment. 
The pattern becomes the actual structure 
of the self and is backed by all the energy 
of the organism as far as it can be held 
within the limits of the conscious ego. 

My objection to the word “ego” is that it 
either seems static and harmless or by im- 
plication harbors the taint of something 
one should not be or have. Even “self,” 
with its ethical connotations of selfish or un- 
selfish, is too passive a word to carry the 
forces that are first brought into some kind 
of organization to protect the baby from 
external threat and to express, as actively as 
he can, his internal necessity. I feel the 
need for the word “will” to carry, on all the 
levels of growth, the controlling and crea- 
tive forces that make the child hard to train 
and every individual hard to help. 

In the child, that ever-active will is more 
apparent in the capacity to resist, to refuse, 
than in its power to choose positively, to 
create. Perhaps for all of us even as adults 
it is easier to know what we do not want or 
will not have than to move toward the self- 
chosen goal positively. This is what is 
meant by the originally negative character 
of the will, which gets organized primarily 
in opposition just as consciousness grows on 
the necessity to meet problems. 

If all threat came from the outside, the 
problem of psychological growth would be 
simplified. Actually, the living forces of 
the physiological organism do not come 
into the control of the consciously felt and 
relatively integrated self easily and natur- 
ally, and never completely. They are as 
much of a problem for the individual as the 


forces in the environment, indeed far more > 


of a threat, since he can in no way escape 
them and they represent the inevitable life 
process that leads not only to a desired 
maturity but, finally, to death. They are 
the very source of his individual life, but 
because he cannot know and control them 
completely he fears them, and denies, re- 
presses, refuses, or resists in a necessity to 
hold on to whatever of self has been 
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achieved. Only at points of growth crisis, 
where the pressure for further development 
becomes strong enough to overcome the 
fear of change and disruption, is the or. 
dinary individual brought to the necessity 
of enlarging his hard-won integration, 
Genius seems to belong to another order— 
where the overwhelming necessity to create 
goes beyond all refusal or purely negative 
ego control. In trying to state the internal 
aspects of growth, I leave out for the mo- 
ment the persons in the environment on 
whom or by whom growth crises are precipi- 
tated, but always these relationships are 
effective in the formation or modification of 
ego structure and in the acceptance or re. 
jection of the underlying life forces by the 
individual will. 


The Professional Helping Situation 


The possibility of providing for the indi- 
vidual in need an artificial growth-releasing 
situation is, in my opinion, the epoch-mak- 
ing psychological discovery of our era, a dis- 
covery that may yet be found to be more 
momentous for the future of civilization 
than the unlocking of the forces in the 


-atom. 


We cannot, of course, ignore the fact that 
religion and education have laid the 
groundwork for both group and individual 
helping and will continue to create chan- 
nels through which socially desirable goals 
are advanced, but neither church nor aca- 
demic school possesses the secret of the pro- 
fessionally controlled helping situation as 
it is found in social work and psychiatry. 

In spite of fundamental differences, I 
think all schools of thought might agree on 
the significance of the professional character 
of casework and psychotherapy. For the 
individual, who from birth has_ never 
known any but personal relationships as his 
medium for development, suddenly to find 
himself able to project upon a person who 
is there for him, not using him for counter- 
projection, must in itself be felt as pro 
foundly new and different, fearful perhaps, 
even in its potentiality for release. Only 
genuine necessity, a need too deep to be 
ignored and beyond the individual’s capac- 
ity to meet on his own, will enable him to 
overcome the initial fear that the first touch 
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of this unknown one-sided relationship can 
arouse. 

Perhaps agreement would also go so far 
as to stress the fact that, in the relative 
absence of counterprojection by the helper, 
the individual may go further in experienc- 
ing his own growth impulses than he could 
ever do when conditioned at every turn by 
the other’s continuous need and use of him. 
Only when the essential social medium can 
be weighted in his favor by the professional 
controls of social work or therapy is the 
individual freed to discover and take over 
his own projections as well as to feel his 
own spontaneous movement toward self- 
development. 

Yet another principle necessary for the 
successful utilization of a professional help- 
ing situation would probably be accepted 
by all of us, at least verbally; that is, that 
the situation must be chosen by the indi- 
vidual. Only if he wants the help offered 
through a particular service will it be pos- 
sible for the helper to function. Thus 
growth itself, as far as it depends upon 
professional relationships, can be refused 
by the very person who needs it most. We 
may know in general how the growth 
process can be released through profession- 
ally created conditions, but no one will ever 
be able to control in actual practice the way 
in which the particular individual will re- 
spond. He can be forced or induced to 
come, perhaps, but his constructive utiliza- 
tion of the situation rests always on his 
own determined and persistent effort or, as 
we say mildly, “he must choose it,” often 
making of that choice a simple intellectual 
weighing of alternatives. 

Now I can no longer avoid the areas of 
disagreement, the spots where the func- 
tional and the nonfunctional part company, 
if they have not already done so. For, in 
my belief, this growth process as we know 
it, in terms of personality development, is a 
stormy, painful affair, which is not to deny 
that we want it more than anything else in 
life. Nothing produces the depth of satis- 
faction that movement to a new level of 
integration affords. No love relation, how- 
ever fulfilling, can outweigh the joy of a 
new-found self, nor can the love relation 
compensate entirely for the self-develop- 
ment that it may hinder. 


The basic need of the individual, after 
all, is not pleasure but more life, to make 
more and more of the underlying energy 
accessible for integration, to go with the life 
process instead of fighting it, and to find and 
use his own capacity for relationship and 
for creativity, however slight. Pleasure, or 
better said, satisfaction, attends the active, 
successful expression of the organized will; 
it is a by-product, not a motive or an end in 
itself. On the whole, pleasure is a word for 
little satisfactions, the enjoyment of moder- 
ate projects that involve not too much of 
the self, nor too important issues. 


Application of Principles in Training 


This leads me suddenly to training as we 
know it in the Pennsylvania School, where 
reliance on the nature of the growth process 
as I have described it characterizes our con- 
ception of learning and determines the 
structures we utilize. 

One criticism of this conception of train- 
ing is frequently voiced in the question, 
“Does learning have to be painful?”, or in 
the assertion, “The Pennsylvania School 
makes learning painful.” The answer to 
the question is that the kind of learning 
that rests on growth change as essential can 
never be made painless. Personality devel- 
opment, directed toward a goal, is a costly 
process and, in answer to the accusatory 
statement, is impossible to impose on any- 
one. The pain will be tolerated by the 
student only when it comes out of his own 
struggle to reach a goal that he has chosen 
and must choose again at every step. And 
only as he experiences a kind of satisfaction 
in self-discovery that is paramount will he 
gain the conviction to sustain him in his 
course. The definite, known-in-advance 
time limits that give training its underlying 
characteristic structure also contribute to 
support the student in his purpose. 

There is no one person in the training 
process to represent the helper. The help- 
ing function is dispersed and, in the Penn- 
sylvania School, may be said to be carried 
by three persons, each of whom has a vital 
role to play: the adviser, who is also the 
teacher of the student’s practice class, and 
is finally responsible for being related to his 
progress at every point; the supervisor, who 
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is not employed by the School, but carries 
on student training within his regular job 
in an agency, and is geared to School time 
structures and standards through a sus- 
tained relation to the adviser; and the 
teacher of the personality class, who is con- 
cerned with helping each student to exam- 
ine his own reactions to the training 
process, the positive and negative aspects of 
his own will and the feelings that attend it. 

It is clear that this triangular distribution 
of the training forces gives to the process a 
character quite different from casework, 
from supervision, and from therapy. In 
one sense the student is subjected to far 
more powerful pressures than the client or 
the worker because he is related so inti- 
mately to three helpers. On the other hand, 
these helpers are truly there for him, in so 
far as he has entrusted to them the respon- 
sibility for his professional development. In 
other words, he has asked for the kind of 
pressure to reach a training goal that a 
school of social work represents. Moreover, 
in their common understanding of the 
training problem, and in their ability to 
differentiate their respective roles, they offer 
a unique opportunity for the student to use 
one helper to reach the others. His prob- 
lem can be broken down and its too total 
quality mitigated by the fact that he is not 
confined to one source. In addition, the 
student has the stimulus, the support, and 
the comfort of the group process, in classes 
that are bound together by a community of 
goal and training experience. Nowhere is 
this group support more essential than in 
the case of the advanced student. 

The applicant for the advanced curricu- 
lum differs from the first-year applicant in 
that he comes as a trained worker, super- 
visor, executive, or teacher, whose purpose 
is deep-seated and consciously arrived at. 
Usually he is a graduate of another school. 


He has some awareness of what he is under- 


taking and has counted the cost financially 
and in terms of personal and professional 
inconvenience. He would not apply if he 
were not aware of a lack in his professional 
skill. He knows in the abstract that it will 
be hard to become a student again, but he 
has little conception, nor can he be given 
it in advance, how great will be his re- 
sistance to the concrete experience of being 
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supervised, or how deep the pain of realiz. 
ing the “not knowing” and “not bei 

able.” For, even in the case of the advanced 
student who comes with previous training 
and substantial experience, the School’ 
basic understanding of fundamental learn. 
ing as requiring psychological growth will 


-be maintained. 


Therefore, from the point of application, 
the student who enters the advanced cur. 
riculum accepts, as far as he can before. 
hand, the School’s expectation of change in 
his professional self as already organized, 
but he is hardly prepared for the kind and 
degree of fear and resistance that will begin 
to emerge in terms of his own particular 
pattern as he feels himself threatened by the 
training situation. The more he brings of 
ability, experience, and professional pur- 
pose, the harder he finds it to let himself 
become sufficiently disorganized to enter- 
tain the new and to use the help the super- 
visor is so ready to give. As a rule the 
classes and the teachers are less disturbing. 
Resistance in one form or another tends to 
focus on the practice, where lack of skill 
cannot be rationalized. There is no need 
to manufacture pain; one’s obvious failure 
to give the help the client is seeking is 
sufficient cause. 

I am reminded of one gifted student in 
the advanced curriculum, whose previous 
experience as a successful student-supervisor 
for another school made it unusually hard 
for her to take on the student role. Her 
strong denial of the resistance she had 
known so well in her own students kept her 
from using the agency supervisor to whom 
she was assigned for casework practice. She 
held out for a good six weeks of the first 
semester and seemed incapable of feeling, 
much less expressing, any really strong 
negative to a supervisor whom she admired 
and respected. But she was not learning 
and she knew it, for no one realized more 
keenly than she how lacking in helpfulness 
was her work with children and foster par- 
ents. The time pressure inherent in the 
semester, which is utilized to the full by 
teachers, students, and supervisor, began to 
make itself felt. Conferences with the ad- 
viser clarified the problem and left it firmly 
on the student. If she could not, she could 
not. The School would have to accept it, 
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but unless she could give in to a real use of 
supervision, there would be no learning 
process for her. For this particular student, 
able to see anything theoretically, suffering 
from her own failure to work skilfully, and 
guilty for the loss to her clients, the crisis 
came suddenly and in an explosion that 
amazed her no less than her supervisor. She 
described it later in writing: 

However, in one conference all my fear and all 
my rage exploded into words, into anger at my 
supervisor and at this [learning] experience in 
which I felt myself caught. In the heat of the 
battle I had to realize that it was my battle—no 
one was fighting me. I had to see how fearful I 
was of this situation which I could not control: 
how I feared what the other person might do to me, 
if I did not control him. . . . I cannot recreate this 
experience without marveling at the amount of 
pain there was in it for me, and yet apparently it 
was the only way in which I could make a begin- 
ning. It was truly a beginning, too, for in sharing 
in this tremendously negative way all my own fears 
and anger, I had somehow put myself into the 
relationship and could recognize what was mine. 
I could see my supervisor as herself without my 
negative projections and myself as myself... . Now 
I could know, too, with what passion and force a 
person can resist the help he is asking. 

One may well ask: But is it legitimate or 
even possible to put mature, experienced 
social workers through such an experience? 
The answer, and the only answer, is that no 
one “puts them through.” If learning is to 
be other than an intellectual consideration 
of ideas, if it really demands a change in 
the already organized professional self to 
permit a new development of skill in help- 
ing, then it will be resisted as intensely as 
it is sought but it will be lived through for 
the sake of the gain to the very self that 
was able to hold out against it. Age is no 
barrier, up toa point. Psychological growth 
seems to be just as possible, as real, and as 
satisfying to the student who has left forty 
well behind as to the student in his twen- 
ties. In fact, I cannot recall in my experi- 
ence any advanced student whose learning 
was blocked primarily by age. Every 
student, advanced or beginning, will meet 
the training situation, as we know it, with 
fear however disguised, and with resistance 
however subtly expressed. Until that be- 
ginning phase is over, and some yielding to 
the need for help takes place, there will be 
no taking in of the new, and no change for 
the better in practice. There follows the 
characteristic form of the growth process as 
one finds it in all forms of professional 


helping, a yielding to the need for help, an 
unburdening of the self in projection, and 
gradually a taking back into the self, with 
new tolerance and responsibility, the parts 
that have been deposited upon others. 

The original resistance to help seems to 
be based on a rejection of need for the 
other, as dangerous and unjustifiable weak- 
ness. “I should be able to do it myself” is 
the typical explanation. Only when the 
fear of this need is overcome and the in- 
capacity of the self to progress alone is ad- 
mitted, does the positive phase in the 
process dominate the picture. Then, pleas- 
ure in the strong, sustaining relationship, 
with the supervisor and through him with 
the agency, is matched only by an unbeliev- 
able improvement in practice and, simul- 
taneously, by a sense of change in the self. 
This typical growth cycle is repeated in 
lesser swings and on different levels as the 
mid-term and semester time limits introduce 
new beginnings and endings. With every 
repetition the student’s capacity to under- 
stand and bear his own pattern increases. 
Finally, it is the time structure of the school 
year as a whole that brings the training 
process through to an ending with a thesis 
based on the student’s development in 
practice, to carry the separation experience 
and to give expression to the newly inte- 
grated professional self. Only those who 
have seen students move through this learn- 
ing experience can know with conviction 
how joyful and rewarding is this final 
evidence of professional development. 

The training structure that can utilize 
this conception of the psychological growth 
process for vital learning is not easily de- 
veloped or maintained. It implies the kind 
of living organization that makes a social 
agency truly an instrument for giving help, 
based on a oneness of purpose and a com- 
mon understanding of training and of 
learning conceived as necessarily involving 
the whole self of the student. Above all, it 
rests upon a sustained relationship between 
school and training agency, as it is ex- 
pressed in the shared concern of every 
adviser and supervisor for the student, 
whose training depends on the genuineness 
and effectiveness of their relationship. The 
school’s understanding of what it costs the 
agency to take students, its basic identifica- 
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tion with the service the agency gives and 
its way of giving it, must be balanced by 
the agency’s trust in the school and its 
training and by its experience of value re- 
ceived through student supervision and 
school connection. Only thus can the man- 
ifold differences that must arise in this 
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complex interrelationship between school 
and agency, between student, supervisor, 
and adviser, become the dynamic that vi- 
talizes the training process and makes pos. 
sible the attainment of its goal—the 
achievement of a reliable professional self 
for every student. 


The Contribution of Education for Social Casework 
to Practice 


Charlotte Towle 


The author is Projessor of Social Service Administration, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. This paper was presented at the National Conference 
of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. J., April, 1950. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION long has 
been concerned with the development of 
the individual recipient of its help. Among 
the professions, social work educators pio- 
neered in conveying certain knowledges in 
order that students might understand those 
whom they serve in order to foster their 
development. Early it became clear that 
unless these knowledges were taught so that 
they effected change in the learner, they 
would remain a useless superstructure and 
an obstacle to his professional development. 
Accordingly, social work educators have had 
concern to institute a process through which 
essential personality change might occur for 
the assimilation of learning for use through- 
out social work practice. I shall focus on 
the place of social casework learning in this 
process. 


The Educable Adult 


I am confining my discussion to what the 
educational process can do for educable 


adults. By educable adults I mean individ-- 


uals who have intellectual capacity for the 
work and whose prior learning habits and 
educational foundations are suitable and 
adequate. I mean also individuals whose 
personality growth has not been seriously 
obstructed by the deprivations and unre- 
solved conflicts of the early years, so that 
their emotional needs are oriented to 
reality; those persons who have a well-devel- 
oped ego-superego structure, which implies 


that the parental and cultural ego has been 
sufficiently incorporated to be theirs to use 
freely. Their inner conflicts in so far as 
they have been basically unresolved are 
being quite adequately handled through 
constructive ego defenses. There may be 
latent neurotic tendencies, vestiges of un- 
incorporated superego which may cause 
learning problems from time to time as 
defenses are threatened or undergo change 
in the growth process of professional edu- 
cation. In view of the fact that a well- 
developed adult ego implies that the indi- 
vidual has experienced and survived much 
change, [ should expect a well-entrenched 
tendency toward progression and sufficient 
inner security to live beyond self, to endure 
temporarily some tension and disequilib- 
rium, and to make learning a conscious 
process. 

It is obvious that there will be variation 
even among educable students in the extent 
ef change demanded by learning for the 
attainment of the aims of social work edu- 
cation. With all, however, the experience 
will engage the emotions deeply, and the 
inevitable stresses as well as those incurred 
needlessly through the disorientation of our 
educational systems will mean that the in- 
tegrative task will be heavy.! 

1See Charlotte Towle, “Emotional Elements in 
Learning in Professional Education,” Professional 


Education, American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, New York, 1948. 
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Dr. French formulates the integrative 
task in learning as follows: 

I want something very much—wish strong. I 
fear greatly the con uences—fear strong. The 
integrative task is heavier where the intensity of 
affect is heavy. Learning becomes traumatic when 
the integrative task is greater than the integrative 
capacity. When anxiety mounts beyond bounds, 
considerable disorganization can occur unless the 
student is successful in defending himself against 
it. Stereotyped behavior is a well known defense 
against disorganization and lets us know that learn- 
ing has become traumatic.? 


The question is: When does learning 
prove to be traumatic and under what cir- 
cumstances? At what stage of learning and 
to what extent is affect tolerable for in- 
tegration? On the whole this is a highly 
individual matter. In social work it has 
been noted that the initial stage of learning 
is characterized by much anxiety, by repeti- 
tive effort, and by other responses that sug- 
gest fragmentation and stereotyping. Close 
scrutiny often will show slow but progres- 
sive development. The individual is ex- 
perimenting variously; he is learning by his 
mistakes, thus learning is not interrupted. 
The defenses are the ego’s resources for 
economy and equilibrium. It seems that 
there is no fixed time when learning be- 
comes traumatic nor is there one traumatic 
threshold. There are wide variations in the 
degree and nature of change which social 
work education will imply for individual 
students. There is diversity not only in the 
degree of discomfort, anxiety, and resistance 
but also in their timing and in the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for integration. 


Stresses that are traumatic and hence interrupt 
learning will vary from individual to individual. 
They will fluctuate with the same person with time. 
They will fluctuate with the same person in differ- 
ent areas at different times depending on such 
factors as fatigue and repetition elements. Further- 
more there will be variation in the usefulness of 
certain defenses for at times they facilitate learning 
through controlling its tempo in relation to the 
learner’s integrative capacity. The capacity to sur- 
vive a trauma will often hinge on the elements of 
hope and confidence.8 


The implication of all this is: first, that 
educational measures to help the student 
deal with learning problems will have to 


2 Thomas M. French, M.D., Discussion of lecture 
on “Psychotherapy as Social Learning,” by O. 
Hobart Mowrer. Illinois Society for Personality 
Study, Chicago, January 9, 1950. 

8 Thomas M. French, M.D., op. cit. 


be individualized, even though the content 
of learning, the demands in general of 
professional education cannot be individ- 
ualized; second, that it is important to 
differentiate repetition for mastery from 
stereotyped responses in the early stage of 
learning for differential helping measures; 
third, that educational measures widen the 
ego span through their positive nature, 
oriented to instil realistic hope and to en- 
gender self-confidence whenever possible. 


A Re-educative Process 


Professional education as a re-educative 
process has to fulfil a task that is essentially 
equivalent to a change in culture. Since the 
individual’s attitudes have been formed 
through his dependence on relationships 
and through his response to authority pres- 
sures within the family and other organized 
groups, Kurt Lewin holds that one of the 
outstanding means for bringing about ac- 
ceptance in re-education is the establish- 
ment of an “in-group,” that is, a group in 
which the members experience a sense of 
belonging.‘ 

A profession is an “in-group” to which 
new members are motivated to belong and 
where common knowledge, sentiments, at- 
titudes, convictions, and practices prevail. 
A professional school, even more than the 
profession itself, is a social situation in 
which a strong “we feeling” can be created 
so that as students in a very real sense enter 
a new culture they can put forth their roots 
and get a sense of belonging through iden- 
tification with mentors and colleagues as 
they learn together. 

Having the emotions uppermost in mind 
as important in learning, we are fully aware 
that in an educational situation the means 
to the end of effecting change in feeling is 
through the intellect. New ideas, new in- 
tellectual orientation may bring a change 
in feeling, thinking, and action in the con- 
text of an influential relationship situation. 
In professional education, both in classroom 
and field, we bank heavily on this occurring. 
In the educational situation the initial ap- 
proach or attack is upon the intellect. 

4Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, Selected 
Papers on Group Dynamics, Harper & Bros., New 


York, 1948. See paper on Conduct, Knowledge and 
Acceptance of New Values (1945). 











Feelings are provoked, and while these feel- 
ings are of primary importance in deter- 
mining what the person learns and whether 
or not he is able to learn, they must have 
a secondary place. This is in contrast to 
the psychotherapeutic situation where 
thinking is imparted as feelings are ex- 
pressed, released, and understood, and as 
they change. Thinking nicely timed to the 
individual's psychological readiness cannot 
obtain in the classroom or in field instruc- 
tion. Hence, an educable student is one 
who can stand up to an intellectual ap- 
proach, to content imparted without 
reference to his emotional need of the 
moment. “Stand up to” implies that the 
feeling provoked will not be so great and 
so involving of the total personality and 
basic conflicts but that he can deal with his 
feelings with the help of educational meth- 
ods that give recognition to the place of 
the emotions in the learning process. For 
this, a positive relationship between learner 
and those from whom he learns is decisively 
important. Within the total educational 
system, social casework learning, with its 
supervised field experience and discussion 
courses, becomes a core experience and 
major determinant of the student’s devel- 
opment. The student’s over-all learning 
experience might be described graphically 
as occurring within three concentric circles 
that revolve around him. 

The field work instructor is the inner 
circle, closest to him by reason of regular 
individual contacts, by reason of the fact 
that she helps him put his new learning to 
use.5 Since the demands of the field from 
the very start proceed at faster tempo than 
learning can be implanted in the classroom, 
his field work supervisor is helping him 
when he most needs support, through sup- 
plementing the classroom instruction. 
Throughout his training she will be most 
closely engaged with him, as he undergoes 
change, as he ambivalently resists and ac- 
cepts the total learning. The nature of this 
relationship is decisively important for the 
student’s initial orientation to and con- 
tinued use of the school as a whole. 

The next line of relationship, the middle 
circle, will be with the classroom teachers 


5 For simplicity, the feminine pronoun is used 
for the supervisor and the masculine form for the 
student. 
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and there will be great variation in their 
import for a given student, depending upon 
the subject matter in relation to the stu- 
dent’s interest and aptitude, depending 
upon the personality factor and the meth- 
ods used. It is common opinion that courses 
taught by the discussion method make for 
more meaningful relationships between 
students and instructor. Personality factors 
and skills operate here, however. Strong 
connections may be established by students 
with a didactic teacher. Like F.D.R. in 
his “fireside chats,” some instructors have 
the capacity to talk with rather than to 
students, engaging them deeply without 
their verbal participation. There is wide 
variation also in the nature, extent, and 
depth of relationship established by the 
discussion method, depending on the in- 
structor’s attitudes and also on his skill in 
eliciting and sustaining responses. 

The third, and often at the start the more 
remote, circle is the school as an institution, 
as represented in the administration. A 
positive relationship engendering security 
and freedom to participate in some manage- 
ment of his affairs may develop between 
student and “the administration.” This 
circle may remain peripheral, remote, and 
threatening, the top authority to whom the 
student finally is accountable. “They” may 
loom large in his mind as those people who 
set requirements, who are responsible for 
the whole beneficent or iniquitous system, 
and who finally pass judgment on him in 
toto. Fortunately, the organization of the 
school of social work, by and large, operates 
against this occurring. The fact that in 
most schools administrative faculty teach, 
that they serve as advisers and as co-ordina- 
tors of field and classroom, that methods of 
orienting students at the start have the pur- 
pose of relating the student to the school 
as_a whole, that social work faculty and 


- students are “democratic process conscious,” 


all have tended to afford the student a re- 
lationship with his school at the adminis 
tration level. Today there is recognition 
that this experience constitutes essential 
professional preparation for a social work- 
er’s subsequent administration at all operat- 
ing levels of services from within an agency 
of which he must become an integral part. 

It is clear that the student could well 
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become dizzy at the center of three revolv- 
ing circles if they were to operate separately. 
They must be interconnected; in fact they 
must soon become a pattern, closely woven 
and of clear design, which supports rather 
than entangles. Because the relationship 
with the field supervisor is most meaning- 
ful, and the field work most deeply engag- 
ing, it is easy for this component to become 
split off, walled in within the whole. The 
field versus the school is an ever present 
problem despite various co-ordinating pro- 
cedures to prevent this happening. Deci- 
sively important is the field work super- 
visor’s respect for and acceptance of the 
student’s total program and of the several 
other relationships that are being meaning- 
ful to him. She must be staunchly identified 
with the school as a whole, if the student is 
not to turn his back on the classroom when 
he reaches the field, and if he is not to be 
resistive and in conflict in the classroom, 
whenever inevitable discrepancies in prac- 
tice and theory arise. The finest co-ordinat- 
ing procedures will have negligible values 
if the supervisor is not aligned with the 
aims of the school, and does not respect its 
demands beyond the field work require- 
ment. 

Students, as they spin their connecting 
lines between classroom, field, and adminis- 
tration, need to find the school an organic 
whole. There must be sufficient unity that 
they get a sense of one relationship in which 
the specific relationships may vary in im- 
portance from time to time. This sense of 
oneness will be obtained in so far as stu- 
dents in all their contacts with faculty in 
school and field consistently find the same 
attitudes toward people. This implies the 
same basic philosophy of social work, a like 
set of values, and fundamental purposes 
and aims that are identical. Differences in 
thinking as to specific means to ends are 
permissible, provided they do not violate 
the philosophy or defeat the aims. It is 
essential that social work educators be con- 
scious of the fact that their teaching, help- 
ing, administering relationship with the 
student determines in large measure his 
very capacity to work purposefully with 
people in ways appropriate to the profes- 
sion, whether in the helping relationship 
between worker and client, in collaborative 


work with colleagues, or in his relationship 
with subordinates and persons in authority 
within the agency hierarchy. 


Social Work Learning as a Means to Growth 


It has been emphasized that, as the indi- 
vidual engages in social work learning, the 
relationship with those from whom he must 
learn tends to recreate the first learning 
experience and to activate the conflicts of 
the early years. It is important that this 
not be overemphasized and to bear in mind 
the fact that the educable student, as speci- 
fied here, will not be thrown back literally 
and completely to the first stage of individ- 
uation. One need not anticipate, therefore, 
deep regressions, profound negativism, or 
an authority dependency conflict of infantile 
character in which hostile aggression is 
pronounced. The educable student, how- 
ever, may undergo considerable dependency 
on two levels: (1) realistic dependency 
created by lack of knowledge, understand- 
ing, and skill to meet freely and confidently 
the demands of the job; (2) emotional 
dependency engendered by several factors— 
his realistic inadequacy, the psychological 
threat of enforced change in himself, the 
activation of the vestiges of authority-de- 
pendency conflict of the early years, and, 
finally, the meaning to him of those who 
are dependent upon him for help. Often 
the young adult will have conflict about 
giving way to his dependency needs. His 
total being may assert, “Of all times and 
places, I must not be dependent here and 
now.” This is commonly seen in students 
not seeking the help they need. One fact 
is well established: the stronger the wish to 
be dependent, the more anxiety there will 
be about it except in those students who 
have small reaction formation against their 
infantile impulses. 

In spite of the universality of some re- 
sponses in relation to the educational se- 
quence which is the same for all, each 
student’s use of the relationship will be 
individually patterned and timed. Learning 
will proceed in spite of the stresses because 
of several factors: 

1. Not having a strong wish to be de- 
pendent he will have minimum anxiety and 
little, if any, guilt about his realistic de- 
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pendency. He does not feel basically 
inadequate through not knowing. His past 
success in mastering knowledge, his fore- 
knowledge that order will come out of 
confusion as he exerts an effort to learn on 
his own and through others will give him 
hope. He is free to seek help and to take it 
because in early learning his relationships 
were predominantly positive and gratifying 
rather than negative and frustrating. Con- 
sequently, he brings little hostility toward 
those who help him and hence minimum 
guilt and anxiety. Not having been domi- 
nated by parent persons, he has minimum 
fear also of the loss of self-mastery as he 
enters a relationship in which he must look 
to others for guidance. 

2. The enforced change causes some dis- 
comfort but he is not put to rout by it 
because much that he brings will be useful. 
His ways of getting his needs met, of con- 
trolling his needs, and of meeting the needs 
of others will not be wholly unacceptable. 
It will be a matter of modification, of dif- 
ferent use of what he brings, rather than 
total basic change. 

3. In so far as the superego has not been 
incorporated, there may be some areas of 
conflict, some reactivation of early depend- 
ency-authority tensions. In view of the fact 
that his heritage, the parental and cultural 
ego, has been made largely his own, it is his 
to use freely. Consequently he will be free 
to change and there will not be profound 
anxiety, as created by deep and entangling 
attachments to the past. The vestiges of 
childhood still present may be outgrown 
and the fragmentary unresolved conflicts 
may be resolved as he accepts and uses the 
relationships in this educational experience. 

4. His identification with those who are 
dependent upon him causes discomfort and 
anxiety, but because it will not activate 
basic feelings of inadequacy and early con- 
flicts through recreating painful life situa- 
tions, he will not have an insurmountable 
task in separating himself from others. His 
growth, his emancipation from parents, has 
involved other separations; in fact he brings 
to social work considerable capacity to 
identify and to separate himself from others. 
And finally, in so far as his needs in rela- 
tionships with those upon whom he must 
depend and those who depend upon him 
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become conscious, as they must if he is to 
assume responsibility for the conduct of 
professional relationship, he will not be 
confronted with such painful self-awareness 
that he finds it intolerable. The immature 
or neurotic student will present a different 
response throughout so that the educational 
relationship will necessarily be modified 
and often impossible to sustain. 


The Educational Process Patterns the Helping 
Process 


What are the qualities of the relationship 
that educators should afford students in 
order that desirable patterns for profes- 
sional relationship may be formed and in 
order that learning may be integrated? I 
state only general principles for differential 
use, with emphasis that the first principle 
is an unwavering intent to understand the 
student’s need as evidenced in his attitudes, 
in his responses, and in the learning prob- 
lems that call for help. Since the effects of 
the total educational experience are being 
revealed in his field work, and since the field 
work supervisor has the closest and most 
continuous relationship with him, I concen- 
trate on the important elements in the stu- 
dent-supervisor relationship. The underly- 
ing principle of this educational process is to 
help the student keep his ego intact so that 
there will be a minimum of personality 
disorganization, so that reorganization and 
reintegration may occur gradually and 
naturally. Jt is important to recall that the 
integrative task is heavy or light in terms of 
the affect associated with learning, and that 
more negative affect than the student can 
handle in terms of the resultant anxiety 
and guilt obstructs learning. 

1. At the very start and throughout the 
field experience the supervisor should meet 
the student's realistic dependency freely and 


- fully, thus conveying that he is not expected 


to know everything and that the supervisor 
is there to help. Permission to seek help 
will be implied in the matter-of-fact proffer- 
ing of it but the supervisor’s helping func- 
tion and the student’s responsibility to seek 
help should be defined as implicit in their 
working relationship. Naturally, as training 
progresses, the student should be expected 
increasingly to assume this responsibility. 
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Naturally also, as learning progresses, he 
shows a gradual decline in need for help 
and a growing tendency to learn on his 
own. Thus his realistic dependency is ac- 
cepted and the threat to his ego is eased 
because he feels adequate in taking help. 

In spite of the clarification of the super- 
visory relationship as a_teaching-helping 
process, as the student moves into experi- 
encing help, discomfort may be revealed in 
many ways. These responses should be dealt 
with variously as they are manifested. In 
so far as the help given has enabled him to 
be competent, more than transitory feelings 
of inadequacy will not arise, unless help in 
and of itself activates underlying conflicts 
about dependency and authority. Devel- 
opmental norms have an important place 
in orienting supervisors to realistic need 
for help as differentiated from psychological 
dependency. They help her determine how 
much help she realistically should be giving 
as training proceeds; thus they enable her 
to identify learning problems for explora- 
tion of their bases with students. Often 
norms are useful in reassuring students 
when they are discouraged and anxious 
about criticism. Learning should be a con- 
scious process and this implies that the 
student should see the evaluation of his 
work in relation to norms for individuals at 
his stage of training. Research is needed 
for improvement of educational method 
through which present tentative norms may 
be extended and validated. 

In this educational situation it has been 
noted repeatedly that knowledge imparted 
freely, that is, timed to the demands that the 
field work makes, and help given freely stim- 
ulate growth rather than regression. Stu- 
dents whose realistic need is met in this way 
do not establish a pattern of undue depend- 
ency on the supervisor, because helplessness 
and anxiety have been kept at a minimum. 
As a result, hostility and guilt, the well- 
known bases of demanding dependency, are 
not engendered. The conflicts of the student 
with marked neurotic tendencies, the stu- 
dent with a persistent ego-superego conflict, 
however, will be brought into bold relief 
by this approach. As certain limited help 
is extended in relation to his disturbed feel- 
ings about the reality demands of the work- 
ing relationship, he may or may not be able 


to use the help. Thus help focused on his 
reality need and his complicated feelings 
about it will test his educability. As stu- 
dents experience ready acceptance of their 
realistic dependency, as they experience 
some help with their feelings about it, and 
as they sense the lack of anxiety and of 
condemnation in the supervisor, they are 
prepared with like attitude and response to 
meet the realistic dependency and disturbed 
feelings of the client. 

2. Along with the easy acceptance of the 
student’s need for help, there should be 
ready affirmation and use of what the stu- 
dent brings to the situation. His thinking, 
his feeling, and his doing, whenever ap- 
propriate, should be acknowledged as valid 
and used to the utmost. Feelings of 
helplessness, frustration, and rage are to be 
avoided in so far as possible, because he 
must begin at once to help people who 
often are feeling that way. When he feels 
like the client, the pain of the situation 
either may inhibit a desirable degree of 
identification with him or may cause a too 
intense identification. When minimum help 
in rendering services and minimum support 
of their own resources are given students at 
the start so that they are left to function 
poorly rather than competently, they do 
not gain a deep acceptance of their own or 
of the client’s feelings. Instead, their own 
disturbed feelings about asking for and 
taking help, and their own disturbed feel- 
ings about their incompetence may block 
insight and understanding. It ts a well- 
established fact that emotional involvement 
produces blind spots and insensitivity rather 
than understanding and sensitivity. It is 
reassuring to students early to know that 
they cannot be expected to comprehend 
fully the client’s feelings when his experi- 
ence is beyond their own. They can, how- 
ever, develop an attitude of readiness to 
understand and to help. It is this feeling 
rather than feelings like his own which the 
client needs to find in a worker. 

An additional danger for the student in 
precipitating helplessness and disturbed 
feelings about taking help is that, at an 
early point, the supervisor focuses on elicit- 
ing the expression of his feelings for self- 
understanding. He may thus be driven to 
the expression of negative affect, and to 
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self-awareness at such a rapid tempo that 
he becomes painfully self-conscious and 
anxious about the hostility revealed. In 
such instances a fearful withdrawal from a 
too involving supervisory relationship may 
occur, or great dependency may be engen- 
dered out of his need to submit for safety. 
It is important that identification operate 
as a positive means to learning rather than 
that the student identify with the super- 
visor as a defense. When the latter occurs, 
learning may not be incorporated. It may 
be submitted to, used ambivalently, and 
later reacted against. It is desirable that the 
first help given a student be focused on the 
conduct of his work, which he has come to 
learn to do, rather than on his needs and 
responses in the helping relationship. His 
primary purpose in coming to a profes- 
sional school was not to get help with 
disturbed feelings in the area of his de- 
pendency-authority conflicts. As he gradu- 
ally experiences help focused on his reality 
need for it in relation te work demands, 
these conflicts will emerge if they are there. 
They can be dealt with gradually in the 
context of a more secure relationship with 
the supervisor. The principle is that it is 
inadvisable to engender and to precipitate 
the expression of too much affect early in 
the learning experience. One trusts that 
the student will grow less defensive and 
increasingly free to express his feeling as 
the educational demands exert pressure and 
as progressively he has experienced the 
supervisor’s intent to understand in order 
to help both in her attitudes toward clients 
and toward him. Students thus have an 
experience in which they are “done to” as 
they must do—affirm the client’s strengths, 
respect his defenses, and travel with him at 
his tempo in eliciting and in dealing with 
his disturbed feelings. 

3. Throughout the student’s training the 
supervisor will avoid making unrealistic 
demands but will firmly insist on his meet- 
ing realistic demands. One of the continu- 
ous problems in field work is that of 
avoiding unrealistic demands. It is difficult 
and often impossible to assign cases that 
represent orderly progression from simple 
to complex. When a big step ahead con- 
fronts the student, the supervisor, when 
possible, should give additional help so that 
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he may meet the enlarged demands, rather 
than overlooking or waiving them. Critical 
evaluation always should acknowledge the 
factor of accelerated learning, particularly 
when it has operated against the student's 
doing as well as he might have done. Re. 
assignment of cases naturally is indicated 
when their demands are beyond the stu- 
dent’s ability to use help in meeting them. 
One of the important learning experiences 
is that the client’s welfare comes first, and 
that we do not in good conscience assume 
responsibility beyond our capacity, or be- 
yond our time limits. 

This reintroduces the factor of the field 
supervisor’s alignment with the student's 
program as a whole. She must not assign 
work beyond the field work time limits. 
Learning becomes traumatic when pres- 
sures are too great. Fatigue may be a factor 
in interrupted learning. When demands 
are excessive, one may note anxiety and 
defenses, one of which may be temporary 
regression as evidenced in projection of 
responsibility and increased dependency. Or 
one may note stereotyped production in 
which the student is giving only part of 
himself. In the interest of survival, stu- 
dents will acquire ways of “getting by.” 
They will have had an experience in sub- 
mission, in pretense, in seeming to be 
rather than in being, which is not conducive 
to the development of professional integrity. 
In short, when the integrative function of 
the ego is overworked, its protective func- 
tion is called upon for overuse. In such 
instances, the defenses erected operate 
against integration rather than for it. Jn so 
far as students are treated with that con- 
sideration implied in making realistic de- 
mands, and in understanding pressures and 
in helping them meet unavoidable stress, 
they have experienced a helping process 
during stress which should sensitize them 


- to the need of others for supportive help 


under stress. We cannot expect social work- 
ers to be understanding of hardship if their 
own stresses have been excessive and not 
understood. 


Other Measures to Facilitate Learning 


With reference to the emotions in rela- 
tion to integration, it is clear that their 
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intensity can be diminished both through 
direct expression and through indirect ex- 
pression, that is, through activity in learn- 
ing. Anxiety in learning is best handled by 
the student himself through experiencing 
his own adequacy as he participates in every 
area. Among classroom courses, those in 
casework have been a major means to 
growth and the integration of learning. The 
nature of the content as well as the case 
discussion method has afforded the student 
(1) opportunity for active participation 
through discussion; (2) opportunity to learn 
through doing (While doing for the devel- 
opment of skill is taught predominantly in 
the field, there is much teaching through 
doing in the casework classroom.); (3) op- 
portunity to experience change in feelings 
and attitudes, through testing his old think- 
ing against the new, as he defends the old 
and explores the new, to express feelings 
which obstruct the acceptance of knowledge, 
to share in the group’s discovery of facts 
and their meaning, to move into learning 
through identification with others. In so 
far as a sense of belonging to a group 
facilitates acculturation, the case discussion 
class can play a vital part in this process. 
The practitioner as a casework instructor in 
classroom and field is reassuring to students. 
In this decisive life venture students reach 
out to identify with those who have what 
they lack. The practitioner knows firsthand 
the what, the why, and the how. He has 
been in the same boat. He has survived 
threatening demands. What he has done 
can be done again. Decisive in the re-educa- 
tive process, therefore, is the instructor’s 
capacity to sustain a way of thinking, a way 
of feeling and of responding, that is truly 
professional. This must operate in relation 
to clients studied and being worked with, 
to students as they respond to learning in 
classroom or field, to colleagues in agency 
and on the faculty, and in his conduct of 
the student groups as a whole.® 

Social casework educators gradually are 
learning that they must be teachers as well 
as practitioners, that there is a content of 
knowledge and skill in educational practice 


¢ For discussion of the import of the instructor’s 
activity in the classroom, see Charlotte Towle, 
“The Classroom Teacher as Practitioner,” Social 
Service Review. Vol. XXII, No. 3 (1948). 


for mastery if they are to help students 
integrate professional learning. Among 
social work educators, social caseworkers 
have had an experience in the re-education 
of individuals, the basic knowledges and 
principles of which can be translated for 
use in professional education. As they now 
supplement this with knowledge of teaching 
methods, they may better orient the stu- 
dent’s integrative task to his capacity, 
through such measures as: structuring the 
sequence of learning in the casework 
courses so that it progresses in orderly 
fashion from simple to complex through 
the nature of the case selection, readings, 
assignments, examinations, and the conduct 
of the discussion; the conscious use of repe- 
tition so that it moves forward, keeping the 
old alive in the new for mastery while 
moving; the avoidance of stereotyped repe- 
tition; supporting the student’s natural 
tendency to select in order to defend him- 
self against the “too much all at once” by 
helping him partialize and focalize through 
putting first things first; helping the stu- 
dent integrate through systematic attempts 
to synthesize and generalize. This implies 
teaching comparatively, helping him relate 
parts to parts and to the whole, helping 
him formulate principles for use in varied 
situations, keeping learning a conscious 
process. In professional learning, which 
presents a continuum of new elements, con- 
scious intelligence must operate continu- 
ously, since automatic responses are not 
sufficient. The student will be less con- 
fused and better able to keep the manage- 
ment of the learning situation in his own 
hands if he understands the process in 
which he is engaged. This involves orient- 
ing him to the aims of educational content 
and measures and to the purposes of proce- 
dures. It involves also helping him see and 
feel immediate goals as steps toward remote 
objectives, thus avoiding the frustration 
implied in postponed gratification. Such 
measures as these, which ease the intel- 
lectual stress of learning, promote stability 
and free the individual from many emo- 
tional involvements that might interfere 
with his orientation to reality. 

Professional education must afford stu- 
dents a relationship they can trust and use 
throughout the educational experience in 
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relationship with the faculty individually 
and collectively. It is hoped that students 
consistently will have had an experience in 
being treated as they will be expected to 
treat others. It should follow that they will 
have grown in their intent to understand, 
in their capacity to identify sensitively and 
to separate themselves from others, in their 
inclination for self-understanding, auto- 
criticism, self-discipline, and in strength to 
stand up for their convictions. Having 
experienced a helping process in which they 
have survived stresses in large part because 
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they sought and took help, it is hoped that 
their respect for the recipient of help will 
have deepened. Having experienced frus- 
tration through their own limitations and 
through the limitations of their profession 
in society, in the context of a relationship 
that has eased the trauma, it is hoped that 
they go forth with increased capacity to 
lose without losing. In terms of their per- 
sonality structure, their professional educa- 
tion should have instilled that hope which 
widens the ego span and strengthens its 
integrative capacity. 


Some Aspects of Professional Administration 


Bertram J. Black 


The author is Assistant Executive Director of the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. 
A companion article appeared in the June issue. 


THIS ARTICLE Is an attempt to illustrate 
the professional administrator’s approach to 
certain details of administration in a case- 
work agency. In considering these issues, 
let us keep in mind (a) the basic concepts of 
professional administration and (b) the 
points at which casework practice may differ 
from these concepts, as stated in an earlier 
article. These were: 

1. (a) Totality: Keeping in view the oper- 
ation as a whole. 

(b) The Concept of the Social Service Set- 
ting: Perspective as to the program in rela- 
tion to other programs serving the same 
client or population group. 

2. (a) Individualization: Understanding 
the individuals carrying on the service sepa- 
rately before they can be integrated into 
the whole. 

(b) The Statistical Individual: How repre- 
sentative of his population category is the 
staff member or client carrying or receiving 
the service? 

3. (a) The Principle of Growth: Releasing 
the capacities of individuals and groups so 
they find satisfaction in working for the 
purposes of the agency as a whole. 


1 Bertram J. Black, “Tools and Techniques of Ad- 
ministration,” SoctaL Casework, Vol. XXXI, No. 6 


(1950), Pp. 224-225. 


(b) The Concept of Planning 

4. (a) The Principle of Democratic Par- 
ticipation of All Concerned 

(b) The Principle of Leadership 


Let us now take a look at the procedures 
of budgeting, of personnel management, 
and of supervision as seen from the view- 
point of the professional administrator of 
social casework. A number of other aspects 
of the administrator’s job might also be 
examined in this way, but space does not 
permit, and in my opinion the particular 
issues in these three areas have all too in- 
frequently been reduced to writing. 


Budgeting 


No discussion of the administrator’s func- 
tion ever leaves out budgeting. Much has 


. been written on the budgeting process; on 


how one goes about bringing together the 
financial and service statistics of the agency’s 
operations to present to the budgeting pow- 
ers the requirements for agency operation 
for the next year.? Budgeting is thought of 

2 See, for example: Pierce Atwater, Problems of 
Administration in Social Work, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1940, pp. 107-123; Elwood Street, A 


Handbook for Social Agency Administration, Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1947, pp. 345-361. 
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as a technique uniquely and peculiarly the 
administrator’s. It is usually considered 
a kind of housekeeping function that goes 
with the administrator’s job—a painful, 
though necessary, evil. 

Only infrequently is reference made to 
the relationship between budgeting and 
qualitative planning. The budget is some- 
times described as the translation into finan- 
cial terms of the agency’s program. While 
this is true to some extent, it is only partly 
true. In actuality, budgeting is a step, and 
an important step, in the planning of the 
agency’s program and services. If done in- 
telligently and professionally, budgeting is 
the means by which the program plans are 
translated into the quantitative terms which 
make for action. The development of the 
budget is the crystallization into an action 
plan of the thinking and developments 
which have been taking place at various 
levels in the agency’s machinery: the ex- 
pression of client needs, the desires of the 
staff, the perspective and leadership of the 
administration, and the policy setting of 
the board. 

While there are certain similarities be- 
tween the budgeting process for an agency 
and the common concept of the term “budg- 
eting,” in reality agency budgeting is not 
similar to family budgeting or to a personal 
expense and income balance. It is, instead, 
a stage in a social planning process. 

The mechanical procedure of making a 
budget is relatively simple. First of all, one 
puts down the record of the actual experi- 
ence of the preceding full fiscal year. Then 
one matches against this the experience in 
the present fiscal year to the date of budget 
making, estimating what the rest of this 
fiscal year might bring to round out a full 
year for comparison. Against these pictures 
is placed an estimate of requirements for 
the coming year. This latter is usually 
called “the budget.” 

Now, it can readily be seen that, when 
stripped of dollars and cents, this outline is 
a procedure for planning the agency’s pro- 
gram. Any well-run social agency has ele- 
ments of this fact gathering and planning 
deliberation going on at all times at various 
levels in its operation. At some point in 
time these processes are crystallized and 
form the basis for the plan and the budget. 
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A cross section at any one moment might 
reveal the following: 

1. In a foster care agency: 

Caseworkers are obtaining from their 
contacts with foster parents a picture of the 
problems presented in their care of children 
with special problems. 

Workers and supervisors are discussing, 
perhaps through the medium of a staff 
committee, the agency’s recent experience 
in the placing of babies in selected homes. 

The executive and another committee are 
concerning themselves with evidences of 
the effect of the rising cost of living upon 
the adequacy of boarding home grants. 

A committee of the board of directors is 
considering whether the agency is war- 
ranted in expanding its adoption program. 

2. In a child guidance clinic: 

A meeting of representatives of various 
referral sources is pointing up the array of 
children’s problems for which there is no 
resource for referral. 

A committee of the staff is examining the 
closing entries and questioning the validity 
of treatment goals, opening the question of 
duration of treatment. 

The executive is concerned about the 
shift in economic status of clientele which 
has resulted in a reduction in the income 
from fees to the clinic. 

A committee of the staff and board is 
reviewing the experience with group ther- 
apy as a means of extending treatment 
service. 

3. Medical social work: 

A research study is under way as to rea- 
sons for patient delay in seeking treatment 
for a specific illness. 

A staff committee is reviewing with the 
clinic administration some procedures in 
the routing of patients. 

The executive and the social service aux- 
iliary are considering, at the request of the 
hospital administration, a follow-up service 
that might shorten the length of the in- 
patient stay. 

When the time comes to prepare the 
budget, what has come from these commit- 
tees and from the other sources mentioned 
is translated into units of service and cost. 

There are actually two budgets that must 
be kept in mind. One is prepared in ad- 
vance of the completion of the year as the 
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basis for the request to the financing body 
for support for the coming year. This is the 
“budget request.” The second is the budget 
that is made up at the beginning of the 
fiscal year based upon knowledge of the 
funds and resources available, which is to 
guide the agency in its operations through- 
out the year. This is the “operating 
budget.” The budget request and the oper- 
ating budget are not necessarily the same 
thing. It is, however, a sound principle of 
good administrative practice that these two 
budgets should be as close as possible to 
each other. Obviously, to bring together 
the threads of planning into a budget re- 
quest that is drastically different from the 
budget on which one will have to operate 
destroys the relationship of budgeting to 
planning, and sets up an unwarranted psy- 
chological barrier to adequate agency opera- 
ations. 

If the budget is really treated as a step in 
the planning procedure, it becomes that 
step in which the agency sets forth its pro- 
gram for the coming year based upon con- 
sideration of the needs of its clients, the 
desires of the staff, the leadership of the 
administrator, and the policies set by the 
board. It therefore constitutes a commit- 
ment by the agency as to its program for 
the coming year in terms of the resources 
available for it to carry on that program. 
For this reason, too, the budget request 
and the operating budget cannot be too 
greatly different from each other. 

The utilization of administrative prin- 
ciples involves considering small though 
significant steps in the development of the 
program and services. If the plans have 
evolved from democratic participation of 
all concerned, keeping in view the total 
operation of the agency and exercising 
perspective as to the place of the agency in 
the social service setting, there is little like- 
lihood that the budget request will be un- 
related to realities in the community scene. 
Any budget analyst will tell you, however, 
of the many times in which agency budget 
requests call for such drastic revisions, 
usually upward, that the requests seem to 
be totally unrelated to what has gone before 
or what is possible in the future. 

Having served on both sides of the budget 
table, I can be sympathetic to the problem 
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of community planning as well as to the 
harassed administrator. The administrator 
is beset by the need for striking a balance 
between his striving for the protection of 
his agency program on the one hand and 
for the development of the program on the 
other. It is not true, as many budget ana- 
lysts and lay members of budget commit- 
tees suspect, that the professional social 
work administrator is completely biased in 
the direction of overexpansion of his agency 
program. He certainly could not be if he 
kept in mind the concepts enumerated 
above. On the other hand, it is also not 
true that the usual budget committee mem- 
ber or budget director is concerned only 
with shaving the dollar as closely as pos- 
sible. Too often the administrator, caught 
in the attitude that the budget committee 
exists only for the purpose of putting his 
agency out of business, prepares his budget 
request in accordance with one or another 
of the following protective devices: 

1. By raising the ante. This is the good 
old theory that if you ask for five times as 
much as you need or can possibly use, you 
may scare the budget committee into giving 
you at least as much as you got last year. 

2. The hidden ball trick. This is the 
procedure of hiding changes in program or 
staff in apparently innocuous increases in 
operational items. Of course, where there 
is a line by line budgeting in which the 
agency can spend only as much as is budg- 
eted in each line of expenditure, usually 
without transferability, this does not work. 
But where there is lump sum budgeting or 
some variation between the two in which, 
for example, funds not spent for type- 
writers may be added to salaries, the hidden 
ball trick is frequently utilized. 

3. Juggling the capital and operating ac- 
counts. Frequently the budgeting body 


_doés not pass upon the capital accounts of 


the agency (those funds earmarked for use 
in construction, repairs, or special pro- 
grams, not otherwise covered in normal 
operations), or at least, reviews these ac- 
counts less frequently than it does the 
budget. By transferring into capital funds 
certain income so that it does not appear 
in the budget statement, the agency may 
make an effort to show greater budget need 
than actually exists. 
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These procedures are unethical, to say 
the least, and should be considered beneath 
the principles of the professional social 
work administrator. The board, the staff, 
the clientele, and the community have a 
right to believe that adequate planning 
will develop a budget that is reasonable. 
The other social services of the community 
have rights along with the casework agency, 
and to exercise these rights calls for a 
responsibility to each individual service as 
well as to the community plan and this 
cannot be evaded. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s budgeteer?”, the 
trustees and the administrator of an agency 
must reply “Yes.” 

While I have not touched upon the lead- 
ership role of the administrator in prepara- 
tion of the budget, it must be pretty 
obvious. 


Personnel Management 


The professional role of the administra- 
tor is generally recognized in personnel 
management. Since some extremely valid 
and penetrating articles have been written 
about techniques of personnel selection 
and training, I shall not touch upon those 
subjects here. There are, however, a few 
facets of personnel management in the 
administration of social casework that so 
far have made subject matter only for cock- 
tail hour discussions among executives or 
have been kept to evening bull sessions 
after the end of a conference day, usually 
after the post-mortems on the day’s speeches 
have finished. Some of these aspects of 
personnel management are the special prob- 
lem of managing professional staff, channels 
of communication, responsibility for deci- 
sions, and the representatives of the em- 
ployees. 


“Professional” or “Worker” 


Any personnel executive will admit that 
managing a staff of professional people 
presents problems not usually encountered 
in the factory or commercial setting. The 
professional person gives an individual 


8 See, for example: Gertrude R. Davis, “Executive 
Process in the Administration of the Social Case 
Work Agency,” THe Famiry, Vol. XXV. No. 10 
(1945). 
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service; he relates as an individual expert 
to the client, patient, or problem; his work 
is such that no one else can quite pick it 
up incomplete and finish it in exactly the 
same manner, without missing a beat, as 
the one who began it. This the profes- 
sional employee shares with the artist: the 
plus something, the uniqueness of process, 
which makes for effectiveness, efficiency, and 
satisfactory service only if the single pro- 
fessional person carries through from begin- 
ning to end. This is true for architectural 
planning, bridge designing, and legal re- 
search, and is certainly present for those 
professions which depend for their effective- 
ness upon an intensive relationship between 
human beings. 

This, then, places the professional em- 
ployee in a somewhat different relationship 
to his employer than the skilled tradesman 
or factory worker. It is ordinarily expected 
that his productivity will be measured in 
terms of services completed rather than in 
units per man hour of service. For this rea- 
son greater flexibility can ordinarily be 
allowed as to working time and arrange- 
ments for the professional staff. 

For the social caseworker, however, there 
is another side to this picture. The organiza- 
tion of the casework agency into a hier- 
archy of supervisors and workers with its 
requirement for maintaining a constant 
volume of services has in it elements of the 
industrial structure. To put it bluntly, 
need for individuality of service becomes 
linked with requirements of the production 
line. The economics of the service come to 
the fore. This is not intended as deroga- 
tion of the structure in which casework is 
carried on; it is simply to make clear that 
the administrator has to thread his way 
between a relationship to professional col- 
leagues entitled to requisites and privileges 
which are treated individualistically in 
other professional groups, and a responsi- 
bility for employees who must adhere to 
the rules and regulations that keep the 
organization functioning like clockwork. 

This duality does, then, pose difficulties 
for the administrator in setting working 
hour schedules, handling vacation arrange- 
ments, and so on. Who would not like to 
give cognizance to the fact that creative 
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thinking, so necessary to the quality of 
casework we desire, does not confine itself 
to the hours g to 5? The fact is that the 
capable administrator does, wherever pos- 
sible, give special treatment to personnel 
practice problems of his professional staff; 
but to do so without disturbing staff balance 
or morale requires that he be close to his 
staff as well as to the setting in which the 
agency is practicing. 


Channels of Communication 


It is almost a truism that the administra- 
tor does not manage a professional staff, 
personnel-wise or in any other way, or a 
non-professional staff for that matter; he 
leads it. The administrator must be ac- 
cepted by his staff as a professional person 
of stature and with something to offer the 
service of his agency, and in turn he must 
be able to draw into the decision-making 
process the opinions and experience of his 
staff. He must find means of being a par- 
ticipant with his professional staff in activi- 
ties that offer opportunities for mutual 
appreciation of the professional contribu- 
tions that each key staff member of the 
agency can make to its program. 

For the most part, this participation will 
be achieved by involvement in committees 
and groups concerned with professional 
problems in the agency. These are the 
most significant channels for communica- 
tion between staff and administration, more 
so than the formal committees for personnel 
practices and working conditions. While 
the latter are very necessary, if they con- 
stitute the only or even the major points 
of regular contact and working together 
between administrator and staff, the execu- 
tive is carrying on poor personnel adminis- 
tration. The esprit de corps, the morale 


of professional staff, grows more directly. 


from mutual confidence built out of work- 
ing together on agency problems, on the 
issues of service and problems of clients, 
than it ever does from joint consideration 
of personnel issues. For the latter to have 
real effect, respect and consideration must 
have evolved from using the other channels 
of communication between executive and 
staff. 
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Responsibility for Decisions 


In personnel matters, who takes the re. 
sponsibility for the pleasant decisions and 
who for the unpleasant ones? Occasionally 
a staff member is caught between the cross- 
fire of the administrator and supervisor as 
to who will take final responsibility for an 
adverse decision. ‘The executive won't 
say “No” to the request for extended vaca- 
tion—it’s up to the supervisor to decide 
if pressure of work will allow, and to tell 
the caseworker “No.” At the same time, 
the supervisor thinks that this is an execu- 
tive decision and not related to the function 
or duties of supervision. 

Of course, the ultimate authority for 
making such decisions rests with the ad- 
ministrator of a casework agency. But he 
carries on his personnel administration 
through his department heads and super- 
visors and they frequently share with him 
the duties of integrating policy and prac- 
tice in the area of personnel administration. 
It is incorrect procedure to assume that 
certain principles of therapeutic practice 
which work successfully in treatment of 
clients apply to personnel matters, and the 
administrator must never let himself be 
caught translating his relationship to his 
staff into that of caseworker to client. If 
the practice in his agency is such that the 
onus for limitations on the client is passed 
on to an impersonal “administration,” it 
does not follow that in the handling of 
personnel issues this same principle should 
apply. If the child cannot throw the edi- 
phone out of the window because “the 
business office needs the ediphone,” or the 
client cannot be given financial assistance 
beyond the coming week because it is 
against agency policy, it does not necessarily 
follow that the worker cannot have tomor- 
row morning off simply because the admin- 
istrator or administration will not allow it. 
It may be that such time off will interfere 
with the employee’s work or disturb his 
supervisor. Adequate personnel relations 
require that while the administrator must 
be willing to be the “bad guy” where neces- 
sary, his subordinate staff must be willing 
also to accept the realities of their “‘fore- 
manship” relation to staff. 





or 
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Representatives of Employees 


A great deal has been written in recent 
years about personnel committees and 
unions in social work. There are two 
points, however, which I have not seen 
clearly made. The first is that a part of 
the problem referred to above of managing 
the professional staff is solved by a set of 
personnel practices established with the 
co-operation of and through the participa- 
tion of representatives of the staff. The 
procedure of negotiations and the accept- 
ance of the policies evolved place a commit- 
ment upon the professional staff for adher- 
ing to those policies. No item of personnel 
practices in relation to professional staff 
can be so rigorously applied and so readily 
accepted as one in the establishment of 
which the staff has participated. My own 
experience has been that staff personnel 
committees and unions in social work have 
made a great contribution to the process of 
administration through their insistence 
upon the development of adequate person- 
nel practices of this sort. 

The other point that administrators as 
well as caseworkers should keep in mind is 
that while a union or any other group 
representing the staff on personnel matters 
and working conditions has a unique status 
with regard to the personnel administration 
of the agency, it has no unusual status with 
regard to other professional issues or prob- 
lems that the agency faces. I have found 
that this is a hard concept for many case- 
workers to understand. The amount of 
sick leave an employee should be entitled 
to is a matter between the agency and its 
employee representatives; the quality of 
casework service provided by the agency, 
though it undoubtedly will affect the em- 
ployees who perform that casework service, 
is as much a matter between a council of 
social agencies and the agency or a pro- 
fessional association of social workers and 
the agency as it is between the employee 
group and the agency. A caseworker may 
represent his agency in an intra-agency case 
discussion involving quality of service, but 
once this same individual dons the hat of 
the representative of the employee group he 
is speaking for another organization, which 
does not have the particular status he 
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represents as a professional employee of 
that agency. To blur this distinction is to 
make for unnecessary confusion in agency 
administration. 


Supervision 


Along with any comments on personnel 
administration, it is necessary to say a few 
words about supervision as an administra- 
tive process. Supervision is a magic word. 
In supervision is embodied much of the 
essence of professional casework today—our 
means of insuring a high standard of per- 
sonal service and our method of transmit- 
ting techniques and skills of practice. To 
us it means growth and development and 
teaching. Supervision as it has evolved in 
casework is unique to our field. 

And yet, to the administrator of an 
agency, supervision must at times be viewed 
in relation to its more common meaning, 
in which it represents mechanics and re- 
sponsibilities which are necessary to the 
running of the agency. In this sense, the 
supervisor is a foreman responsible for the 
assignment of work loads, for the overseeing 
of the quality of performance, and for 
insuring consistency of service and produc- 
tivity. 

There may be conflict between the con- 
cept of supervision as a process in casework 
and supervision as an administrative mech- 
anism. The one involves a kind of teaching 
relationship. As one onlooker from an- 
other profession recently put it, “What you 
call supervision is like a cross between the 
training analysis and the craft apprentice- 
ship.” The more purely administrative 
concept has a leadership and authoritarian 
emphasis. Every supervisor has experi- 
enced the points at which the requirements 
of good personnel administration come into 
conflict with the requirements for growth 
and development of the worker. The ques- 
tion that an administrator must ask and 
which the community is now asking of so- 
cial casework is: At what point in the 
training of staff is the dual character of the 
supervision reduced to supervision in the 
administrative sense alone? In other words, 
when does the caseworker cease being a 
pupil—when does the journeyman’s ap- 
prentice become a master craftsman? 
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Of course this question is not as simple 
as it may appear. It is complicated by lack 
of clarity as to the casework process itself. 
Is the professional service really one be- 
tween caseworker and client or is it between 
caseworker-supervisor and client, and if the 
latter, must it always be so? What level of 
quality of service are we going to be con- 
tent to aim for in training through super- 
vision? 

To the administrator this issue of super- 
vision presents a special problem. If he 
must consider the supervisor-worker com- 
bination as the staff service unit, he has a 
more complicated job of selection in as- 
signing tasks that evolve in running the 
agency. His relationship to staff is more 
complex than, for example, that of the 
clinic executive who relates to department 
heads and to doctors. The caseworkers 
with whom he works are not in the simple 
line relationship of executive, supervisor, 
worker. Not, certainly, as concerns the 
services to clients. The added permuta- 
tions and combinations of relationships 
possible because of our unique supervisory 
process can make the application of the 
concept of the statistical individual in deal- 
ing with staff a difficult one for the case- 
work administrator. 

One last comment on supervision as it 
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relates to administration. The administra- 
tor’s relation to staff, any and all levels of 
staff, must be according to the common 
concept of supervision, not the casework 
concept. To help caseworkers to grow and 
develop and to lead and direct professional 
staff involve the same psychological learning 
principles but the methods are different. 
Also, in the latter the exigencies and the 
requirements of the agency and community 
take greater precedence than the growth 
needs of the employee. It may be possible 
to bide time and let Miss X take a little 
longer to learn to help the client unfold his 
real problem. The administrator often 
cannot afford to allow a green worker to 
develop an understanding of interagency 
dynamics. The dangers to the practice of 
more than one agency and to untold clients 
through inexperienced muddling is obvious, 

These comments on a few details of the 
professional administration of social case- 
work are, I know, extremely inadequate. 
In a sense they are elementary, and yet it 
is only by consideration of the elements 
that the issues of any complicated process 
can be clarified. I hope these articles will 
serve as a stimulant to others to develop 
and amplify these and other elements in 
casework administration. 


Meeting the Emotional Needs of Our Children 
Alice R. McCabe 


Miss McCabe is a District Secretary of the Community Service Society of New York. Her paper 
was presented to a combined lay and professional group at the Connecticut Conference of Social 
Work, Bridgeport, in November, 1949. 


ONE DOES NOT have to make a case today 
for our humanitarian as well as social stake 
in conserving our children. That they are 
our heritage, our hope for the “good so- 
ciety” of tomorrow’s world in today’s world 
which lives under the constant threat of 
unrestrained aggression, is almost a cliché, 
since its import is so manifest. 

To achieve the end of conserving our 
children by meeting their emotional needs 
through use of the scientific knowledge we 
now possess is not nearly so easy. There 


are several factors that may interfere. I 
shall mention only a few. For one thing— 
a fact which none of us can help—we were 
all at one time or another children our- 
selves. The fact that in this area we have 
all had “experience,” as it were, is apt to 
have its hazards as well as its advantages. 
With or without being aware of it in a 
conscious or rational sense, we all often 
bring to a consideration of children and 
their emotional needs the sum total of our 
own childhood experience with its residual 
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or still active conflicts and fantasies. As 
parents, feelings of guilt arise when our 
own child’s development takes a deviating 
course. Not only does it threaten our hopes, 
our self-esteem, but it awakens old child- 
hood conflicts of our own. We frequently 
identify ourselves with our parents and wish 
to handle with aggressively repressive meas- 
ures behavior in the child which to us as 
children was frightening in ourselves. This 
kind of attitude can express itself in varying 
degrees, from “He needs a man’s hand” to 
the extreme of “He needs this beaten out 
of him—I remember my father took a strap 
tome.” That children may frighten as well 
as please us by their unpredictability, their 
highly charged emotions, their self-centered- 
ness, and the closeness of their thinking and 
feeling to the part of us that many keep 
hidden even in the unconscious is a fact, 
although it is rarely faced.2 The opposite 
of aggressive repression, that is, extreme 
tolerance of the child’s behavior, may have 
the same roots in fear or may be a special 
disguise for a utopian concept of what 
childhood should be—a period of undis- 
turbed happiness in which our own suffer- 
ing as children should not be repeated.® 
Thus, without fully knowing why, we may 
be swung to one point of view or another in 
our consideration of constructive ways of 
meeting the child’s emotional needs. 

A factor that influences our ability to use 
scientific knowledge in meeting the emo- 
tional needs of children is the tendency on 
the part of “science,” in an effort to meet 
our increased desire for information and 
understanding, to overpopularize and over- 
simplify. So we may frequently have before 
us, simultaneously and concurrently, seem- 
ingly opposite and conflicting opinions. 
The resultant confusion, coupled with emo- 
tional barriers within us to understanding 
the real needs of children, may at times 
interfere seriously with our moving ahead 
objectively. 

1Berta Bornstein, “Emotional Barriers in the 


Understanding and Treatment of Young Children,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4 (1948), p. 691. 

2 Ibid., p. 693. 

8 Ernst Kris, “On Psychoanalysis and Education,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4 (1948), p. 622. 


Do We Understand the 
Normal Growth Process? 


In spite of these obstacles our abilities as 
parents and helpers of children depend 
upon our understanding, first, of the spe- 
cific nature of these needs in the so-called 
normal developmental process. Although 
we refer to it as “normal,” which, unfortu- 
nately, to many of us still means that we 
can cover the subject quickly in a few easy 
lessons, it is through a complicated and 
difficult process that most of us attain rela- 
tive maturity. If we see it in its true rather 
than from an idealized perspective, as par- 
ents, we do not need to feel guilty when 
our child’s development may take the wrong 
course. Guilt may delay our seeking proper 
advice and often, when we fail to seek 
remedy for minor ills, more pathological 
conditions may develop. 

To provide the child with the opportu- 
nity to grow normally, one needs to under- 
stand the stages of both physiological and 
psychological development since they have 
an inextricable interrelationship. Food, 
physical safety, and warmth are the first 
needs of the infant at birth. In early in- 
fancy the child’s psyche is as undeveloped 
as his body; in essence he is a bundle of 
impulses which have no direction, no goal. 
On a physical level, too, his activities are un- 
co-ordinated, his motions are aimless. He 
is aware of only the most primitive physical 
needs, mainly his need for food. His mouth, 
through which he obtains food, is the most 
important area of his body since it is the 
source of his physical satisfaction and bodily 
comfort. Thus, feeding, the first service 
performed by the mother for the child, is 
of major importance. If the mother is 
friendly, loving, patient with the child in 
the performance of this service, the child in 
turn takes his first step psychologically 
toward the outside world. 

He begins to conceive (if it can be called 
conceiving) of his environment as a warm 
and satisfying one, his world as friendly 
and loving. Since hunger is a painful ex- 
perience, he develops affection for the per- 
son who relieves his distress. Likewise, his 
first hurts and disappointments can begin 
here. If mother is tense, impatient, forces 
the nipple into his tender mouth, the child 
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may be physically hurt as well as thrown 
into a panic. He may become afraid to 
nurse, refuse food, develop physical symp- 
toms. Equally important is the lack of 
confidence this engenders—first in mother, 
to be sure, but a lack that may extend later 
to others in the world about him. Since, 
to the infant, food and love are of necessity 
equated, painful and unsatisfactory experi- 
ences in relation to feeding may produce 
both behavioral and character disturbances 
in later life, thus setting up a chain of ac- 
tion and reaction between the child and 
parent out of which real pathology may 
come. 

Often the mother needs only information 
and direction on an educational level to 
handle in a wise way the feeding of her 
child. Some mothers, however, may them- 
selves have been hurt by earlier life experi- 
ences, the effect of which on their own 
child’s upbringing they may not be fully 
aware, and may themselves need help on 
an emotional level before they can make 
the best contribution to the child’s growth. 

Every phase of growth seems to require 
its own span of time for completion and, 
while everyone goes through the same 
phases, it is essential to keep in mind that 
there is individual variation in the length 
of time involved for any given child. Her 
child’s individual rhythm can be found by 
the mother who is not dominated by her 
own emotional needs to control or indulge 
her infant. With this as a safeguard, we 
may say that this first phase of life, in 
which satisfaction and security are centered 
in the region of the mouth, lasts approxi- 
mately through the first year. 

In this first year, too, with his enjoyments 
entirely related to his own body, there 
develops for the child another source of 
interest and _ satisfaction—his excretory 
functions, particularly his bowel move- 
ments. They provide him with stimulation, 
a sense of power, and a sense of relief. They 
provide him also with another means of 
communication with mother who, under 
normal conditions as she changes his diaper, 
not only gives him physical comfort but 
smiles at him, plays with him, and caresses 


4Helen Ross and Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D., 
“Psychiatric Interpretation of the Growth Process,” 
JournaL or Sociat Casework, Vol. XXX, Nos. 3 


and 4 (1949). 
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him. Here, again, the child becomes in- 
creasingly alert to tension and irritation 
on mother’s part, and later attitudes may 
be affected as much as with feeding. 

As the child’s physical growth proceeds 
and his nervous system develops, his capac- 
ity for discrimination and perception im- 
proves. Instead of viewing everything as a 
part of himself, including his excreta which 
to him are a part of his body, he becomes 
increasingly aware of the world about him. 
He can see, has teeth, is able to stand, can 
move about under his own power if not 
walk, and can say words. Normally, at this 
age, he is ready for his first step in learning 
—toilet-training. The child’s bowels and 
bladder also have a rhythm of their own, 
which the average mother knows from her 
earlier observations of him. It is here that 
usually he meets his first frustration since 
previously his needs have been met unfail- 
ingly with nothing expected or demanded 
of him. This period is particularly crucial 
psychologically and will be influenced not 
only by the degree of satisfaction experi- 
enced by the child in his earlier months, 
but by the intensity of mother’s feelings 
about cleanliness. Her capacity to show 
her love during this period may be con- 
siderably more limited than when she was 
caring for and feeding the child in its first 
year. Under these circumstances she may 
become tense, unduly severe, even aggres- 
sive. Or she may herself be resentful and 
rebellious against society's demand for 
cleanliness, and be too indulgent of his 
messing. She may thus fail her youngster 
when he is ready to learn. This is a 
crucial and extremely important period, 
because at this time the mother first intro- 
duces the concepts of right and wrong, good 
and bad. It is the child’s introduction to 
a set of moral values and in this sense is 


_ thé forerunner of the feeling of guilt, the 


beginning of that part of the personality we 
later know as “the conscience.” 

Under the best conditions, although this 
does not protect the mother from the child’s 
occasional angry protests against being 
asked to give up a previous indulgence, he 
will eventually give up soiling in return for 
mother’s approval if the relationship be- 
tween mother and child is fundamentally a 
good one. Mother’s approval, because it 
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stands for love, now begins to be as im- 
portant as the tangible things she does for 
and gives him, and it, plus the sense of 
mastery he attains in his achievement, en- 
ables him to substitute one form of be- 
havior for another. That toilet training 
may take a year or longer parents should 
know and accept as no reflection on them- 
selves or their children. It is important 
also for parents to be cognizant of the 
influence, during the training process, of 
the child’s concept of his excreta as part of 
his body. Without reassurance that he is 
not losing what he cannot replace, he may 
have intense fears about using the toilet, 
seeing feces disappear as the toilet is 
flushed. 


Learning to Control Impulses 


The child can, of course, he taught to 
conform more quickly through fear, but 
this kind of teaching is uneconomical since 
the troubles of children who learn by fear 
are often more costly to parents and to 
society in the end. Aside from acute and 
sometimes extensive relapses at trying 
points in later life, bodily symptoms such 
as constipation, diarrhea, and other intes- 
tinal complaints may result. A common 
result, too, is stubbornness, which may even 
cause the child to refuse to talk; unless 
therapeutic measures are taken, a character 
may develop in later years which is con- 
stantly torn between dominating and sub- 
mitting. Or such great preoccupation with 
cleanliness and bodily functions may result 
that the child has no psychic energy left for 
creativity and real enjoyment. 

Because so many misunderstandings have 
occurred in relation to this point, I should 
like to stress that, by placing emphasis on 
a good relationship between parent and 
child and by pointing out the dangers of 
learning through fear, is not meant aban- 
doning signs of disapproval or control. 
Since the parent is the setter of standards 
for the youngster which he later incorpo- 
rates into himself, there is nothing more 
devastating and undermining to his devel- 
opment than the adult who abdicates this 
parental responsibility by responding in- 
differently or indulgently (and sometimes 
with “sweet reasoning”) in an effort to 


avoid making the child temporarily un- 
happy or anxious. Anxiety is part of nor- 
mal development and its appearance during 
critical periods is unavoidable.5 Disap- 
proval and control, however, do not have 
to be hostile and aggressive. Nor do they 
have to carry any severe threat of bodily 
harm. Hostility and aggression against the 
child produce fears, guilt, and resentment 
which, when driven inward, only appear 
later in another more disturbing form.® 

By the time the child is 3, he has devel- 
oped considerable awareness of his own 
body, particularly sexual characteristics; has 
asked many questions about body parts 
and body functions which, hopefully, have 
been answered frankly and without shame 
or guilt by his parents. Normally, by this 
time also, the child has a strong relation- 
ship with both parents and wishes to possess 
each of them himself. He discovers, how- 
ever, that they belong to each other and 
that while they both love him, they also 
have a life apart from his. The girl of 3 
becomes more feminine, more imitating of 
mother, wanting to do everything with 
father that mother does, which, in the 
child’s mind, includes going to bed with 
him. The boy becomes more like father in 
his behavior, wishes to possess mother as 
he feels father does, often wishes father out 
of the way.’ Parental handling during this 
stage of the child’s development, which 
continues often through the fifth year, is 
again crucial in determining the youngster’s 
future adjustment in life. Parents who were 
themselves treated badly during this period 
may have difficulty meeting the emotional 
needs of their own children at this time. 
One father I know, because of his own 
father’s rejecting attitude toward him when 
he was 3, carried out the same pattern with 
his own son to such a severe degree that 
his son’s only refuge when he lost his 
mother through her death was to wish him- 
self a girl in order to have his father’s love. 
Strong passive, feminine characteristics in 
this man’s son which severely troubled both 
the boy and his father, were the result. 

A fundamental rule that should govern 
the parents’ conduct during this period is 

5 Kris, op. cit., p. 631. 


6 Ross and Johnson, op. cit. 
7 Ibid. 
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the maintenance of the child’s essential 
safety as a human being. One of child- 
hood’s greatest fears is of severe bodily 
injury, and at this age, when there is 
naturally so much preoccupation with sex- 
ual characteristics, fear of injury is often 
focused on the sexual organ. If the child’s 
developmental strivings are met with ag- 
gression, this fear becomes paramount. The 
child is unable then to incorporate parental 
standards into himself; he remains depend- 
ent on restraints from the outside. The 
normal outcome of this stage of childhood, 
lasting approximately from the third to the 
sixth year, known as the oedipal period, is 
an identification with one’s own sex and a 
strong affectional tie to the opposite sex. 
When the father does not permit the boy 
to replace him, yet does not punish him 
for his wish to do so, and simultaneously 
supports him in becoming a man, in his 
own right, the way is paved for the boy’s 
future adjustment to a wife. The girl, 
who has experienced mother’s consistent 
love and friendliness in spite of her feeling 
at times that mother is in the way, is pre- 
pared to compete later with other women 
for a husband. 


The Development of the Conscience 


Although originally accepting parents’ 
prohibitions in order to retain their esteem 
and love, gradually the child develops a 
voice inside himself which tells him what is 
forbidden and what is permitted. This 
voice is popularly known as “the con- 
science.” It embodies a sense of guilt which 
should be differentiated from reactions of 
fear and momentary anxiety due to frustra- 
tions that come from the outside. This 
differentiation is not always easy to make 
and social workers, let alone laymen, are 
apt to mistake one for the other. There is, 
for example, the delinquent who, when 
caught, cries, renounces his wrongdoing, 
promises to do differently in the future, 
yet subsequently repeats his delinquent be- 
havior in a guiltless fashion. This kind 


of delinquent needs to be differentiated 
from the person who steals, for instance, in 
order to be caught and punished, since the 
latter behavior implies that there is some 
restraining force coming from the inside 
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and that punishment is penance for im- 
pulses that are less tolerable to the con- 
science. The skilled observer can recognize 
these children by their poorly executed 
plans which always leave a trail leading to 
the discovery of their behavior. As I have 
said, however, this kind of differentiation is 
not easy, and since the treatment called for 
in each situation is different, it is the reason 
why some courts wish to have psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, and psychologists 
on hand for interviewing child and often 
adult offenders. Three children, for ex- 
ample, may participate in the same crime, 
let us say stealing a car, for very different 
reasons. One may be mentally deficient 
and may be following the leader because 
he has not the intellectual capacity for 
judgment; another may be a child whose 
parents have never set proper standards for 
him; and the third may be the child who is 
propelled into difficult situations out of his 
need to be caught and punished. The first 
child needs protection, the second a reliv- 
ing, in an educational sense, of an earlier 
period of development, and the third, psy- 
chotherapy. 

It is in relation to the development of 
the conscience that the well-meaning, psy- 
chologically sophisticated parent needs to 
have as many safeguards thrown ‘around 
him as the parent who at times is tempted 
to deal with the child’s behavior in aggres- 
sive, hostile, even abusive terms, although 
his essential love is unquestionable. Dr. 
Ernst Kris, in a recent paper, gives an 
example from which we all can learn. A 
child of 8 stole money from his mother’s 
purse, which she noticed but did not men- 
tion to the child. The father, who had 
just begun psychoanalytic treatment, sat 
down with his son to discuss the reasons 
for unhappiness which underlay the boy's 


. actions, instead of yielding to his first im- 


pulse to show disappointment, even anger, 
at what his son had done. The father, thus, 
for his own unconscious reasons, attempted 
to replace education—the setting of stand- 
ards—with interpretation of his son’s be- 
havior and thus failed his boy at a crucial 
time. The boy expected his father (and 
I do not mean this in a thought-out sense) 
to set a tone which would help him control 
his impulses. But the father, although 
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ethical in most of his dealings, had claimed 
a special fee in relation to his own treat- 
ment, denying other sources of income. 
Unconsciously he was caught up in his 
identification with his son’s stealing, and so 
could not do what, as a parent, he should 
have done.’ Discipline, wisely used, helps 
to create the child’s ideals, first of his par- 
ents, and through them, of himself. Im- 
pulses, aggressive and destructive, against 
ourselves and others are, whether we like 
or not, a part of all of us. Our concept of 
ourselves, our standards, and our con- 
sciences help us control and direct these 
energy potentials into satisfying, socially 
constructive channels. 

Learning to live on good terms with one’s 
conscience, which should be neither too 
strict nor too indulgent, is also one of the 
problems and accomplishments of develop- 
ment.® In an effort to avoid the conflict 
that is sometimes created between the im- 
pulses and the demands of our standards 
and consciences, people resort to methods 
that are technically called defense mech- 
anisms. One of the most common of these 
is repression, or putting out of one’s con- 
scious mind all that is disturbing or 
unpleasant. Other methods, common in 
childhood, but often used by adults whose 
development may have taken the wrong 
course, are denial (refusing to believe in 
the existence of anything that is disturbing), 
projection (placing the blame on others, as 
for example, transforming “I hate you” 
into “You hate me”), displacement (moving 
the source of tension from one situation to 
another), regression (an attempt to deny the 
level upon which one should be function- 
ing), reaction-formation (a firm belief in 
the opposite of the impulse seeking expres- 
sion), and rationalization, which is placing 
responsibility on outside circumstances, 
rather than on one’s self. 

Usually about the age of 6, the child has 
completed one of the most important phases 
of the growth process. Under normal cir- 
cumstances he has considerable mastery of 
himself physically; in the average family he 
has comprehended, and begun to find his 
own place in, a rather complicated set of 


8 Kris, op. cit. 
® Ross and Johnson, op. cit. 


relationships. He has resolved, at least 
temporarily, a large number of conflicts, 
and thus a great deal of emotional_energy 
is free to be expended on another type of 
learning. Activities playing the major part 
in the life of the child between 6 and g are, 
therefore, the development of intellectual 
capacities (interpretation of phenomena), 
skills, perception, judgment, and so on. 
Except for a time early in this period when 
old impulses may threaten his newly ac- 
quired standards, and temporarily he may 
become morally rigid, even ritualistic, this 
is a time of contentedness and relaxation. 
He seeks the companionship of members of 
his own sex and while grown-ups are impor- 
tant to him as “providers and protectors,” 
almost more important to him is the accept- 
ance of his own age group. At approxi- 
mately g years, however, a reorganization 
begins in the physiological sphere (glandu- 
lar and hormonal changes) in preparation 
for the development of more mature sexual 
functioning including the secondary sexual 
characteristics. This change in physiologi- 
cal economy is expressed in the psychic 
sphere by tension which is reflected in 
restlessness, adventuresomeness, and begin- 
ning rebellion. 

The child is thinking more of behaving 
like an adult, and with the acquisition of 
new knowledge, he looks upon his parents 
now, not only as examples for emulation, 
but also as persons with whom to compete. 
It is difficult for him to believe that the 
parents already possess his newly acquired 
knowledge, which he flaunts at the adult in 
an effort to assert himself as.a person in his 
own right. In his protest against his linger- 
ing need for dependency on the parent, he 
challenges authority, often dresses sloppily, 
hates to bathe, dawdles at eating or eats 
excessively, bands together with other chil- 
dren in secret societies, and withdraws from 
an earlier state of open frankness with his 
parents. Frequently gangs are formed dur- 
ing this period from which the adult world 
is excluded and which usually possess the 
following characteristic: They are organized 
exclusively for one sex, and there is mani- 
fest pride in the fact that relationships with 
the opposite sex are unnecessary. While 
claiming great disdain for the opposite sex, 
among themselves the members often se- 
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cretly discuss the prowess of older boys and 
girls in sexual matters. Since an underlying 
insecurity as to their ability to function on 
a more mature level—which is normal at 
this age—is a major factor in making them 
band together to pool their strength, it is 
not uncommon for the gangs to engage in 
minor forays of stealing as a test of their 
prowess. As these children become older, 
their one-sex gangs readily join with gangs 
of the opposite sex, and become social in 
their outlook and activities. 

It is important here, as well as at other 
times in the child’s development when his 
behavior seems queer or anti-social, that 
we make particular note of the temporal 
factor in what he does. If development is 
proceeding normally, in this g to 11 age 
group, minor delinquencies are not sus- 
tained as the children grow older. The 
development of gangs among delinquent 
children, for example, is different since 
there is always a history of early disturbance 
in these youngsters; their aggressive and 
delinquent activities extend beyond this age 
period and are not transferred into those 
that are essentially social in their outlook. 
The continuation of aggressive gangs in 
adolescence, therefore, is always an indica- 
tion of pathology. 

When the parents are patient with and 
understanding of what the child is going 
through during this pre-adolescent period 
—do not meet his challenges and secretive- 
ness with excessive aggression or anxiety— 
the child learns eventually that his new 
knowledge can be safely shared with grown- 
ups and he can accept them as allies in his 
campaign to achieve self-assurance, self- 
sufficiency, and self-esteem. 

Between 11 and 13, physiological changes 
of the greatest significance occur, the actual 
appearance of the secondary sex character- 


istics. Menstruation and the development — 


of breasts for the girl occur sooner than 
nocturnal emissions and voice changes for 
the boy. Boys and girls need information 
about their own and each other’s develop- 
ment which ideally should be given by the 
parents. Again if the relationship between 
parent and child is a good one, children 
will look upon their growth without anxi- 
ety. 

Adolescence is an age characterized by 
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counter-reactions to a fundamental shyness, 
uncertainty, conservatism, a great wish to 
be loved but not in physically demonstra- 
tive terms, and an extreme sensitivity to 
criticism. The body, now stimulated by 
actively functioning sexual glands, forces 
on the child an awareness of need for a 
new mode of adjustment and this creates 
insecurity. All earlier conflicts and evi- 
dences of insecurity may blossom at this 
time. A common way of dealing with in- 
security is to deny it and to express its 
opposite of daring, even defiance. The 
safer the child has felt earlier, the less strong 
is his need to dare and to defy, but to some 
degree the latter is typical of the age. Know- 
ing he must soon function as an adult, but 
feeling close to and still dependent upon 
his parents, creates normal doubts in the 
adolescent as to whether and how well he 
will “make it.” Both to deny his need for 
the parents and to test himself out, he fre- 
quently moves away from the home for his 
affectional relationships, often first again 
experimented with through relationships 
with those of his own sex. Too often this 
is mistaken or misunderstood by the grown- 
up, who does not see it as a passing stage 
through which the child must move to 
members of the opposite sex. Hero wor- 
ship and the “crush” (to some degree) are 
frequently the bridge for the child between 
the sexes.1° The adolescent may be chal- 
lenged, made to feel inadequate at this 
point, and in self-defense may remain 
longer at this level than need be. If, how- 
ever, without parental challenge, the child 
shows ability to share with only one friend 
at a time and cannot move beyond this, 
his lack of self-confidence should be recog- 
nized and steps taken to help him. 
Belittling the adolescent because of his 
“great discoveries” which were known to 
the parents all along and withdrawing from 
him in response to his denial of his need 
of and withdrawal from them are equally 
devastating to the child. One needs, as par- 
ent and social worker alike, to respect him, 
to believe in his fundamental need for and 
wish to be loved and loving, to give him 
the belitf in himself that living as a mature 
adult, really “making the grade,” requires. 


10 Ross and Johnson, op. cit. 
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There are facts, too, about the relation- 
ship between the sexes to which the ado- 
lescent is entitled, and which if they were 
more freely discussed would contribute to 
making us, as grown-ups, more trusted and 
less “old-fashioned.” Out of our own anx- 
iety about the end results of sexual experi- 
mentation, we, too, engage in a form of 
denial. We never admit the pleasure but 
always express disgust and impatience. 
Were we better able to cope consistently 
with our own fears, we could perhaps better 
help the adolescent, unsure of his accept- 
ability, to see that there are no short-cuts 
to the assurance of being loved. Sex play 
alone—although momentarily enjoyable— 
leaves both partners feeling empty, often 
depressed. Being loyal friends, protective, 
generous with each other, with the mini- 
mum need to hurt, are evidences of capacity 
to love and be loved and are the only safe 
assurances of worthiness and self-esteem." 
It is a question of postponement—giving up 
a momentary pleasure for a well-assured 
later, greater, and more lasting one—that 
the adolescent needs to understand but can- 
not entirely, until we, as grown-ups, are 
more honest with him. 


Preparing for Tomorrow 


It was a poet, not a psychiatrist or a social 
worker, who gave recognition to the fact 
“that the troubles of the little boy pursue 
the man through life .... that here and 
there along the path wherein we hoped to 
glide, some hand has sprinkled ashes just 
to spoil our slide.” 

The better one knows the details of this 
complicated process of growing up, the less 
one is surprised at the many possibilities 
for childhood development to take a deviat- 
ing course. It is not only that parents, too, 
are human beings with feelings influenced 


11 Ibid. 


by their own upbringing, but accidents in 
life occur also over which no one has con- 
trol. Death of a parent, severe illness, un- 
avoidable separation are but a few to 
mention. All may have the effect on the 
child, and, if not corrected, on the adult 
as well, of “the hand who sprinkled ashes 
on his slide,” slowing him down or throw- 
ing him off completely. 

As citizens, we cannot conscientiously 
allow the conservation of our children, 
important as it is, to depend entirely on 
the dissemination of knowledge designed 
to prevent developmental problems. Aside 
from the emotional barriers earlier referred 
to which often stand in the way of our 
utilizing and incorporating such knowledge 
into our bones, it will take many years for 
educators, pediatricians, ministers, camp 
counselors, social workers—all those who 
deal with and have an influence on parents 
and children—to incorporate it in a de- 
tailed and usable sense into their own 
framework of operation. 

Resources to which parents can turn for 
the alleviation and correction of difficulties 
need to exist in a community which acts on 
its belief that we have both a humanitarian 
and social stake in our children. We must 
be willing to invest as citizens in the future 
of our children by seeing to it, first that 
there are agencies in the community to 
provide help at the many points of crisis for 
both parent and child in the growing-up 
process—family agencies, child placement 
resources, juvenile courts, and others—and 
second, by insuring good staffing of these 
agencies by people who can use construc- 
tively the scientific knowledge we now pos- 
sess. Sound and consistent education, plus 
opportunities for guidance and treatment 
of both parents and children, as needed, 
are the best guarantee I know of for the 
“good society” of tomorrow. 
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To THE Epiror: 


Publication of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Basic Concepts in Casework,} and the 
recognition therein of a basic cleavage be- 
tween the “diagnostic” and “functional” 
schools, suggest the need for some clarifica- 
tion of the relationship of the Thomistic 
school to these two traditional approaches. 
The following brief statement of the funda- 
mentals of a position that claims to be both 
diagnostic and will-centered, while it makes 
no attempt to explore the many differences 
in both philosophy and terminology, may 
be of some small service in this respect. 

From the Thomistic approach, person- 
ality is understood to be the result of the 
responses of an individual human nature, 
with its innate characteristics, to the inner 
pressures of natural growth and the outer 
pressures of the environment, in so far as 
that environment enters into the individu- 
al’s psychological field. It is held that the 
response of the individual is finally deter- 
mined by the choice of the will. To this 
extent there is a marked resemblance to 
the functional viewpoint, and specifically 
with the position of the Pennsylvania 
group, that the human being acts upon 
reality, as well as being acted upon by it, 
and that the “self’? is the result of a 
creative use of inner and outer experience 
by means of the will. 

Rankians understand the ordination of 
the will to be toward individuation and 
autonomy. Thomists understand the will 
to be ordained toward that which appears 
to be of value, or in philosophical terminol- 
ogy “a good,” so that whatever is a value 
may act as a motive, whether it be a feeling 
of pleasure directly experienced, or a higher 
value which can be grasped only through 
mental processes. Human behavior is thus 
understood as resting upon practical judg- 


1 See reviews, pp. 342-343- 
2 For present purposes, ego, self, and personality 
have been taken as roughly equivalent. 


ments of value or non-value. Thomism is 
a value-philosophy, with a concept of ob- 
jective good and supreme values. It main- 
tains that the end and ground of all human 
activity lies in the possession of a supreme 
value—infinite good. 

Human acts and human behavior, willed 
and motivated by value concepts, admit of 
discrepancy between objectively real and 
subjectively experienced values. This dis- 
crepancy may originate at any stage of the 
individual value judgment. It may come 
about through excess of emotional response 
to value content, understanding emotion 
as a response of the whole organism. It 
may be founded in error in the mental 
process invalidating the practical judgment 
of the intellect. It may arise because of 
habitual patterns of response, after-effects of 
experience without any new appreciation 
of value. It may be occasioned by the 
burden of reality pressures which incline 
the will toward an immediate value as “the 
lesser of two evils.” 

With such a viewpoint the ultimate goal 
of casework treatment will be that the will 
choose objectively real values within the 
pattern of a supreme good. This goal may 
require such indirect treatment as assistance 
in lessening the burden of external pres- 
sure. It may demand direct treatment in 
the form of release from excessive emotional 
pressure, or by the acquiring of intellectual 
insight, or through the re-education of the 
will to free it from habitual patterns of 
activity. Such a concept of treatment will 
not be tied to the “experience in form” of 
the functionalists, although it may, in ap- 
propriate situations, utilize this method in 
the strengthening of the will. In keeping 
with the approach of the diagnostic group, 
its treatment measures will be adapted to 
the specific needs of the individual. This 
supposes a diagnostic judgment and a goal- 
directed relationship. It assumes a respon- 
sibility on the part of the caseworker to 
evaluate and appraise the configuration of 
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person-and-situation, and to institute ap- 
propriate treatment methods. These may 
consist in release from emotional pressures, 
the giving of insight, support of the indi- 
vidual in freeing the will from habitual 
motivation, decreasing the weight of en- 
vironmental pressure, or any combination 
of them. Where all are necessary, from the 
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aspect of time succession, it will seek first 
to modify the environment and relieve the 
emotional load, then to enlighten the in- 
tellect, and finally to strengthen the will. 


SWITHUN Bowers, O.M.I. 


Director, School of Social Welfare 
St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa, Canada 





Two Concepts of Method 


We have the pleasure of publishing in 
this issue two outstanding National Con- 
ference papers, each presenting a point 
about the psychological elements inherent 
in social work practice and teaching. These 
two papers evoked considerable discussion 
at the Conference, which this year, in the 
casework section, was devoted chiefly to 
discussions of functional and diagnostic 
philosophy and method. In their scholarly 
formulations, Jessie Taft, speaking for the 
former orientation, and Charlotte Towle 
for the latter, have provided the field with 
clear-cut delineations of the basic assump- 
tions held by their respective schools of 
thought. SociaL Casework is indebted to 
them and to the National Conference for 
the privilege of publishing them. 

This issue, in the Book Review and 
Readers’ Comment sections, carries further 
professional opinion about the meaning 
and implications of this duality in method. 
In their reviews of A Comparison of Diag- 
nostic and Functional Casework Concepts, 
Jessie Taft and Gordon Hamilton submit 
their forthright comments on the findings 
of the F.S.A.A. committee. In his open 
letter, Father Bowers calls attention to 
some important distinctions between psy- 
chological and philosophical concepts of 
the will which previously had not been 
noted in the casework literature. It is 
undoubtedly a sign of professional progress 
that this question of differences is now 
clearly out in the open. 


Editor's Leave of Absence 

The Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica announces, with considerable pleasure, 
that Cora Kasius, editor of SociaL CAsE- 
work, has received a Fulbright Award to 
serve as Lecturer in Social Work in The 
Netherlands. Miss Kasius will be attached 
to the School of Social Work in Amsterdam 
during the current academic year, leaving 
New York on September go. Since her as- 
sumption of the position as editor and di- 


- rector of the Association’s publications serv- 


ice she has made a notable contribution in 
developing the literature of the field. 
Miss Kasius has considerable acquaint- 


_/ ance with social work in Holland. She 


spent some time in the country as Welfare 
Liaison Officer of UNRRA in the immedi- 
ate postwar period. The best wishes of 
the Association, for a successful and stimu- 
lating year, go with her as she embarks 
on this important assignment. 

Mildred Frank, who until recently has 
served as field consultant in F.S.A.A., has 
been appointed acting editor and director 
of publications during Miss Kasius’ ab- 
sence. Miss Frank has had a broad experi- 
ence in the social work field. She was a 
district supervisor with the Family Society 
of Philadelphia from 1935 to 1945, and later 
held important positions with UNRRA and 
United Nations. She has also held a 
teaching appointment at the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University. She begins her editorship with 
the November issue. 

FRANK J. HERTEL 

General Director 

Family Service Association 
of America 
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A COMPARISON OF DIAGNOSTIC AND FUNC- 
TIONAL CASEWORK CONCEPTS: Report of the 
Family Service Association of America Commit- 
tee to Study Basic Concepts in Casework Prac- 
tice, Cora Kasius, Editor. 169 pp., 1950. Family 
Service Association of America. $2.00. 


We are grateful to the Family Service Association 
of America and the excellent Committee that pro- 
duced A Comparison of Diagnostic and Functional 
Casework Concepts. Special congratulations are due 
the chairman for guiding so difficult a project and 
producing a document on so high a plane of 
objective description. 

The functional statement shows its intimate as- 
similation of the philosophy of Otto Rank, and 
appears to be little influenced by others. The as- 
sumptions and methods of the diagnostic approach 
not only derive from Freudian concepts, but utilize 
the social sciences for an understanding of person 
and situation, and embrace the idea of a multi- 
discipline sharing. The functional emphasis negates 
the idea of a supportive relationship in favor of a 
technique wholly oriented to the idea of change. 
Diagnostically based and goal directed treatment 
leaves wider range for differentiated relationships 
and combinations of psychological and social ther- 
apies. 

It is not easy to spell out method through the use 
of four cases. Neither diagnostic case seems to me 
typical; in contrast, the functional cases, beautifully 
written and shaped, seem textbook illustrations of 
functional literature. This will be deemed a merit 
or raise questions according to what one thinks 
accounts for such symmetry. In the Adams case 
(diagnostic approach), the educational demonstra- 
tion is unusual. As the family field moves into 
direct therapy with children we must expect long- 
term treatment, since changes in behavior and 
attitude are not quickly assimilated. 

In the Adams case, application is on behalf of a 
44-year-old, in Rubens (functional approach), of 


a 64-year-old, boy. In Adams, play interviews with- 


the child, as well as social therapy and interviews 
with the parents, are carried on. In Rubens, the 
boy is never seen. In Adams, there is direct inter- 
vention, on the basis of the child’s diagnosed needs, 
to improve the actual living experience. There is 
no attempt to observe or modify the child's reality 
in Rubens other than through modification of 
parental attitudes. In Adams, developmental his- 


tory is sought although not so fully as one might 
expect in a child guidance problem; in Rubens, 


there is no developmental history, the focus being 
on current interaction. In Adams, there is medical, 
psychological, and social study, repeated psychiatric 
consultation, culminating in intrafamilial and clini- 
cal diagnostic formulation. In Rubens, the case 
rests entirely on the interviews, and there is no 
familial diagnosis. Although both parents have 
been under analysis—the woman breaking off with 
a rather unconvincing explanation—psychiatric con- 
sultation is not obtained. There are joint marital 
interviews in each case, but the unusual feature in 
Adams lies in the play interviews, with the mother 
present, based on the immediacy of the interaction 
of child and mother, and other clinical considera- 
tions. In Adams, the worker frankly assumes re- 
sponsibility for guidance; in Rubens, suggestion, 
though even more active, is subtly conveyed, and 
the worker seems unaware of the degree of control 
she exercises. For example, although the worker 
states that “there is no concealed intention of tak- 
ing her in a direction not of her choice,” Mrs. 
Rubens is told repeatedly in one form or another 
that she “must believe in the possibility of change. 
.-. Impulsively she began to talk about the problem 
—I deterred her . . . . I could not go along with 
her feeling of helplessness in the situation,” and so 
on. “The worker views her as wife and mother, no 
matter how much difficulty she has in carrying the 
roles.” (Italics are reviewer's.) 

In the other cases the contrasts are not so clear: 
in Murray (diagnostic) , although intelligence, apti- 
tude, and Rorschach tests are made, there is no 
systematic history, and no psychosocial, intrafamilial 
diagnosis. Only the man is seen, although such 
behavior as his always has intrafamilial repercus- 
sions. It seems a particularly poor illustration of 
the diagnostic approach. The Lawrence case (func- 
tional) is even less convincing. This is a very dis- 
turbed couple: the wife has many acute symptoms 
—guilt, fears, depersonalization, death wishes to- 
ward herself and her mother—and the man is 
going to a psychiatrist. As in Rubens, there is no 
psychiatric consultation. The early setting of the 
end period with so seriously upset a woman arouses 
a great deal of anxiety, but the worker only con- 
cedes her “free right to call on me if the sheer 
human pain in the experience ahead of her became 
more than she could or needed to bear alone.” 
The interpretative phrases are literary rather than 
clinical; for example, the conflict and_ self- 
doubt showed physically in his “worn and ashen 
face . . . . From this detail it was evident to me 
that the affair had intense psychological meaning, 
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but no human reality ... . With one great, broad 
leap he covered a world of doubt about human 
life.” There is little primary psychological or social 
evidence for the worker's assertions: “She counted 
on her regular appointments as the only fixed 
points in her current life . . . . She took back into 
herself some of the projection and could identify 
with the differences.” What is claimed here is the 
awakening in a brief contact of a very disturbed 
client to an aroused will to do something which is 
never clearly stated. 

This case illustrates, perhaps, the great divergence 
in the functional and diagnostic approaches, namely, 
in what is assumed to be objective reality. In 
functional method worker and client make their 
own “truth.” Motivation is assumed to be the 
chief value—a thing is good and indeed exists if 
willed to be or do so. It is extremely difficult to 
prove success in casework, and one cannot say how 
much any of us settles for an illusion. This re- 
viewer would ascribe what progress Mrs. Rubens 
makes, not to her use of function with its begin- 
ning, middle, and ending phases, as precisely con- 
trived as three acts in a drama, but to the warmth 
and intuitive gifts of a highly skilled worker. 

The conceptual differences are indeed striking, 
and while one can only be relieved to have them 
brought out, the implications for social work edu- 
cation and for the profession as a whole are grave. 
In the healthy growth of any profession differences 
and experiment are to be assumed, but the nature 
of these differences and the unlikelihood of their 
reconciliation must now be realistically faced by 
many agencies and schools which have evaded the 
issue or hoped for some measure of integration. 


GorRDON HAMILTON 

New York School of Social Work 
of Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


To one who has lived through and in part 
initiated a period of increasing differentiation in 
respect to philosophy and method in a field which 
naturally emphasizes unity and mutuality, this re- 
port of the Family Service Association of America 
Committee to Study Basic Concepts in Casework 
Practice has special significance. In my opinion it 
registers a high-water mark in the struggle for pro- 
fessional development. Only when a profession has 
achieved sufficient inner security to tolerate the 
differentiation essential to growth, can it lay claim 
to the scientific or to the professional goal toward 
which it strives. 

Only a short time ago, as one recalls the date of 
Gordon Hamilton's attempt in 1941 to look squarely 
at the emerging functional point of view (“The 
Underlying Philosophy of Social Case Work,” THE 
FAMILy, July, 1941), so much alarm as to the effect 
of a split within the ranks of social work was 
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manifested that the very thought of a committee to 
represent and work on these opposing views through 
patient analysis and comparison of case records 
would have seemed unrealistic or utopian. Yet it 
has happened. Out of the confusion, the evasion, 
the mutual attack and defense, has finally emerged 
a clarity that is perhaps a bit stark but vastly re- 
lieving to those who have the courage and convic- 
tion to face the concluding sentence of an admirable 
first chapter entitled Comparison of Basic Concepts, 
which reads: “Because of the nature and profundity 
of the differences in philosophy, purpose, and 
method, the committee is in agreement in believing 
that these two orientations cannot be effectively 
reconciled or combined.” Far from being a declara- 
tion of war, as some may conceive it, this conclusion 
should become the basis for a respectful acceptance 
of the other’s right to differ and to act on his 
difference without apology or guilt. At any rate, 
the committee’s report carries with it no word of 
attack, reproach, or accusation but gives a calm, 
dispassionate presentation of the points of differ- 
ence, as found in theory and in four records of 
practice, two that represent long continued, inten- 
sive contacts and two that are relatively brief and 
comparatively uncomplicated—if any human prob- 
lem requiring professional help may be so desig- 
nated. 

The second chapter, given over to a statement of 
basic concepts, first for the diagnostic approach and 
then for the functional, must have required great 
effort to organize and to reduce to a brief, succinct 
twenty-six pages. It is quite evident that the diag- 
nostic group has the benefit of much longer experi- 
ence in handling its Freudian lineage. The 
traditional psychoanalytic references are reduced to 
a minimum. In the functional presentation, there 
is an attempt to go directly to Rank, who is not 
easy to transmit in usable form or easy to assimilate 
in the first place. Indeed, this is so true that very 
few social workers or psychiatrists ever make the 
effort, so that there is no background of innumer- 
able published summarizations, interpretations, and 
analyses of Rank’s psychology as in the case of 
Freud. The courage and psychological grasp of the 
writer of this section and the accuracy of statement 
are to be commended, however difficult the state- 
ment may seem to the casual reader accustomed to 
the prevailing view. 

The diagnostic case presentations that follow are 
a disappointment to me, since I had hoped for 
material on the insight level of treatment which, as 
the most characteristically diagnostic and technically 
developed level, would seem to offer the greatest 
contrast to functional helping. The Adams case, 
dating from 1945 and still active, is certainly unique 
in its effort to treat mother and child through joint 
contacts, in which the caseworker operates as a 
specialized teacher of problem children in an effort 
to re-educate mother and child simultaneously by 
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demonstrating what the mother needs to learn in 
her own way of meeting the child’s behavior and 
by giving the child a new possibility of relating to 
a mother. 

While I am full of admiration for the patient 
skill of this worker, it seems to me to derive from 
progressive education and the nursery school, not 
from any training that a school of social work could 
possibly provide. In its failure to recognize any 
limits of time, money, or agency responsibility, this 
case shows exactly what the functional approach 
objects to, which is a taking over of parental re- 
sponsibility in such real terms that the worker 
becomes part of the family constellation and will 
apparently continue to be a source of support as 
long as any child-rearing problem remains un- 
solved. One wonders how these parents will ever 
discover their own capacity for parent responsibility 
independent of agency, and one wonders also how 
many cases a worker could carry over the years 
with this extreme of realistic involvement. 

The second diagnostic case, the Murray record, a 
vocational counseling contact covering thirteen 
months, is too condensed to be either interesting 
or convincing. Client and casework relationship 
are devitalized by diagnostic generalization. It is 
regrettable that the names of the workers in these 
two cases are withheld in favor of the supervisor, 
Miss Sacks. 

In the two functional cases, however, the all-too- 
brief but vivid and beautifully written Lawrence 
case record and the longer, equally well-written 
Rubens case record, the workers are named, and 
carry full responsibility for the helping process 
described. 

In Miss Schuchard’s Lawrence case, a marital 
counseling problem that evolved into work with the 
woman although the man was never out of the 
picture, the functional characteristic of emphasis on 
agency and the use of agency structure for dynamic 
are not conspicuously present. The case is too 
smoothly and briefly presented to bring out as 
clearly as one would wish the dynamic that was 
evidently operating in terms of the results obtained 
and in a sense of a vital on-going process, not by 
any means completed in the final interview. I 
think a non-functional reader could go along with 
this case and probably accept it as far as it goes. 


He might think it did not go deep enough, for - 


there are no interpretations in psychological terms 
to give him a depth index, and no final conclusion. 

In Mrs. Brody’s Rubens case, involving a parent- 
child conflict which was handled without seeing 
the child and with only periodic inclusion of the 
husband, functional psychology and method are as 
clearly and convincingly represented as any teacher 
of functional casework could ask. The masterly 
condensation and summarization of a process record 
extending over seven months reveal the dynamic of 
structure creatively used in terms of time and the 
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requirements of a family agency, as well as the 
power of an assimilated Rankian psychology to 
develop client responsibility. 

Finally, one must register respect and admiration 
for the editor, Cora Kasius, and the two chairmen 
of this courageous committee, Eleanor P. Sheldon 
and Patricia Sacks, through whose patient and 
competent direction this first joint effort to describe 
and differentiate two points of view in social case- 
work has been brought through to publication. 


Jessie TAFT 

University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING: 
Arthur Hillman. 378 pp., 1950. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, or SoctaL Casework. 
$4.00. 


Mr. Hillman’s book offers an interesting and 
helpful introduction to an as yet poorly defined 
and inadequately described area of human rela- 
tions. To classify this volume as an introduction is 
in no sense damning with faint praise, because any 
attempt to tell in 378 pages about the structures 
available for city planning, health and welfare 
planning, community action in the areas of housing, 
race relations, religious relations, and several other 
related areas, can hardly do more than introduce 
the student to the subject. 

We know of no recently published book that 
supplies as relatively wide a range of material and 
bibliographies. It should prove helpful to any 
undergraduate or graduate student of the com- 
munity. We like particularly the constant emphasis 
both in text and in bibliographical sources on the 
participation of the persons for whom plans are 
being created. In the chapter devoted to Participa- 
tion as a Value in Community Life, we find the 
following quotation: “It can be stated as a demo- 
cratic principle that everyone who has a stake in 
the outcome and decision on policy questions should 
have an opportunity to share in the process of 
making it.” That has long been a principle in 
planning for social work and it is good to see it 
recognized as significant for other areas of planning. 

The wide range of relationships, techniques, and 
procedures touched by the book is particularly 
interesting. The Peckham experiment in England 
is referred to in the bibliography. The distinction 
between the work of a settlement and of a neigh- 
borhood or area council in trying to focus the 
interest and concern of local people on their com- 
munity problems is briefly defined. The use of 
opinion research as a device for getting measures 
of citizen interest and concern about various prob- 
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lems is mentioned under the heading of “The Role 
of the Expert and the Citizen in City Planning.” 
This technique, which has been relatively little used 
in the area of health and welfare planning, is 
described in one quotation as having possibilities 
of assisting “ ‘materially in creating that feeling of 
participation and support so essential to practical 
success. Urban planning can become more of a 
community interest and concern and less of a 
nebulous and misunderstood scheme proposed by 
a few individuals.’” No book, of course, is without 
its omissions and this relatively slim volume on a 
very large subject has its share. It is probably 
appropriate to indicate in this review that, under 
the heading “Family Life Education,” no reference 
is made either in the text or the bibliography to any 
material put out on this subject of family life edu- 
cation by the Family Service Association of America. 

Although there are chapters on planning for 
children and youth, recreation, social work, and race 
relations, there is only very brief mention, about 
three pages, on health planning under the heading 
of Health Education. Familiarity with the com- 
munity organization and planning role of public 
health departments leads one to wonder why this 
important area was omitted except for relatively 
casual reference. Multiplicity of health agency 
campaigns, itself, is a matter of pressing concern 
in many metropolitan communities at the present 
time. 

The volume concludes with the hope that it 
“may serve to create more of a common language 
among specialists as well as sensitivity to the fron- 
tiers of community action.” We believe it has those 
potentialities for social workers, city planners, 
health educators, and whoever else is interested in 
this broad area of community organization. 


Rupo.pw T. DANSTEDT 
Social Planning Council of St. Louis County 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE: Anna Perrott Rose. 272 
pp., 1950. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, or SoctaL CASEWORK. $2.75. 


In every age a few rare people have had “an ear 
for children” and have known intuitively how chil- 
dren feel and what they are really like. These 
people have consciously or unconsciously recognized 
and used many of the facts about child development 
which Freud discovered and recorded. Mrs. Rose 
is clearly one of these people. In Room for One 
More she has written a gay and delightful account 
of her experiences with three foster children, all 
of whom had unhappy histories and brought into 
placement serious personal problems. 
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The Roses, a comfortable, happy family with 
three children of their own, welcomed each of the 
newcomers as individuals who had something very 
valuable to contribute as well as to gain from the 
family experience. To each of these unhappy 
youngsters they gave those rare and wonderful 
gifts: a secure home and family, warm and sensitive 
understanding, and common sense illuminated with 
gayety and laughter. Only truly mature adults 
could have provided such a home and atmosphere, 
and their health and happiness were always con- 
tagious. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rose never regarded the behavior 
of children as an incomprehensible manifestation 
of wayward human nature but always promptly 
sought the reasons for it from the one person who 
could know—the child himself. What the child 
could not say in words, their own observation and 
understanding of him answered. In the ways that 
they met the problems there is the same creative 
and acutely perceptive imagination that character- 
ized the work of Aichorn. When Jimmy John, 
youngest of the foster children, is literally dumb 
with fear, Mrs. Rose rouses him from its paralyzing 
grip by taking him alone for a quiet backcountry 
ride and insisting upon an answer to her absurd 
question, “Do you drive a car?” Driven by its 
very absurdity to a response, Jimmy John gives a 
spontaneous answer and, when Mrs. Rose promptly 
gives him a chance to drive, he discovers at the 
same time that he can learn to do hard things, 
that there is at least a chance he is neither totally 
helpless nor hopeless. When Jane refuses to believe 
that anyone would keep her permanently and is 
panic-stricken with the knowledge of her own 
helplessness in the face of adult desertion, Mrs. 
Rose recognizes the futility of verbal reassurance 
and finds her a part-time job and banks her money 
so that Jane may experience the security and 
independence symbolized by a bank book. 

Mrs. Rose’s insight into the nature of children 
is demonstrated over and over again. She knows 
that they learn and change through experiencing 
new emotional situations and that they can risk 
this experiencing only as they are supported by the 
love and understanding of adults who share the 
experiences with them. She understands the child's 
desperate need to be important to adults, to pre- 
serve his own dignity as a person, to “save face”; 
and knows that for unhappy and troubled children 
in particular there exists always the fear of total 
annihilation, of obliteration as a personality. As 
she puts it, they are always saying in effect, “Do not 
erase”; so when Joey brags and lies and fights 
unceasingly for attention, she is neither alarmed 
nor unduly irritated. 

The proof of Mrs. Rose’s wisdom lies in the 
happiness and success achieved by these three once 
difficult children. Jane, who once in bitterness and 
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despair attempted suicide, is a secure and happy 
wife and mother. Joey, who froze in panic if he 
tried to climb a tree, won four medals as a navy 
bomber pilot in the Pacific. Jimmy John, who 
was an almost helpless cripple and whose I. Q. 
tested 45, became an Eagle Scout and is finishing 
college. It sounds like a miracle, but the only 
magic lies in the deep and genuine understanding 
offered the children and in making them feel they 
truly belonged to the family. As Mr. Rose points 
out, “They adopted us.” For social workers, 
foster parents, for anyone working with children, 
this book is a “must.” 


LEONTINE R. YOUNG 

New York School of Social Work 
of Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


Have You Seen These? 


Families Under Stress, by Reuben Hill. A special- 
ized study of the social psychology of family living 
based on research that studies the adjustment of 
hundreds of Iowa families in which the father was 
called for war service. The book tests the assump- 
tion that there are characteristic human reactions 
about family crises and family adjustments. (Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33 St., New York 16, N. Y., 


1949, $4.50.) 


Held Without Bail, by Eugene S. Zemans. A 
study of the physical aspects of police lockups of 
Chicago in 1947-48, based on first-hand investiga- 
tion of the city’s detention facilities. (John Howard 
Association, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill., 


1949, $1.50.) 


Home Care. A compilation of articles dealing 
with the origin, organization, and present status 
of the extra-mural program of Montefiore Hospital 
in New York. (Montefiore Hospital, Gunhill Road 
near Jerome Avenue, New York 67, N. Y., 1949, 
free.) 


How to Make a Play School Work—A Manual 
for Teachers and Group Leaders. 
cedures and programs. (Play Schools Association, 
119 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y., 1949, 40 cents.) 


Human Growth, by Lester F. Beck. This vol- 
ume, which stems from the same research that 
underlay the film, “Human Growth,” is a short, 
clearly written book on sex education for young 
people, their parents, and their teachers, telling 
how life begins and how boys and girls grow up. 
The main emphasis in the volume is not only to 
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give adequate information, but to help foster a 
healthy mental attitude toward sex education, 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave, 
New York 17, N. Y., 1949, $2.00.) 


Let’s Live at Home, by Irvine H. Millgate and 
Rachel W. Millgate. Subtitled “Guide to Family 
Living,” the book contains practical suggestions for 
day by day living—heating, lighting, and space 
arrangements in the home, daily schedules of 
family jobs, amusements for the rainy day, home 
crafts, entertaining, camping. (Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33 St., New York 16, N. Y., 1949, 
$2.50.) 


Operation Statistics of Family Service Agencies, 
by Ann W. Shyne, Ph.D. The 1948 edition is the 
second to be issued by the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, continuing the series instituted by 
Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in 1926. This publication is based on monthly 
reports of family casework statistics which are sub- 
mitted regularly by sixty private F.S.A.A. member 
agencies and which are summarized in tables issued 
monthly. While the monthly tables provide com- 
parative data on current operations for represen- 
tative agencies, in the annual report the experi- 
ence of the last calendar year is analyzed and 
reviewed in relation to trends over a period of 
years. (Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1949, 75 cents.) 


Our Home Town, by Earle Lippincott. Prepared 
with the help of an Advisory Committee, this book- 
let describes in popular language the organization 
of social welfare services in communities, with 
emphasis on stimulating the participation and in- 
terest of the total community in community plan- 
ning. (Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y., 1949, $1.00.) 


Our Welfare Needs, by Bertram J. Black. A 
study uf New York City and its boroughs showing 
the social and economic factors affecting the rela- 
tive need for health and welfare services. (The 
Greater New York Fund, 11 West 42 Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., 1949, 25 cents.) 


Prenatal Care, by the Children’s Bureau. A 
completely rewritten edition of the pamphlet first 
published in 1913. In addition to discussing pre- 
natal care, the volume’s contents cover a wider 
range, emphasizing the psychological and emo- 
tional factors in pregnancy, and the parents’ co- 
operation with the doctor in preserving and pro- 
moting good physical and mental health. (U. §. 
Government Printing Ofhce, Washington 25, D. C., 


1949, 15 cents.) 
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Personnel Vacancies 


Problems of Human Adjustment, by Lynde C. 
Steckle. Written by a consulting psychiatrist, this 
volume is described as being useful as a text for 
undergraduate courses in mental hygiene, personal 
adjustment, and personality development. (Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33 St., New York 16, N. Y., 


1949, $3.00.) 


Proceedings of the Fourth Biennial Alumni- 
Faculty Conference. School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, April 8-9, 1949. (Dean 
W. I. Newstetter, School of Social Work, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 1949, $1.00.) 


Proceedings of the International Congress on 
Mental Health, London, 1948. Four volumes 
which include history, development, organization, 
and proceedings of the international conferences 
on medicine, psychotherapy, child psychiatry, and 
mental hygiene. (Columbia University Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York 27, N. Y., 1949, 
Vols. I, II, and III, $2.50 each; Vol. IV, $5.00.) 


Psychological Problems in Mental Deficiency, by 
Seymour B. Sarason. A critical evaluation of cur- 
rent psychological theory of mental deficiency 
which detailedly discusses diagnostic criteria and 
classifications of mental deficiency in the light of 
modern psychological theory and practice and the 
role of cultural factors. This book is of special 
importance to everyone who deals with mental 
defectives and would be of value as a supplementary 
text in college courses. (Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33 St., New York 16, N. Y., 1949, $5.00.) 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 East 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Single pamphlets 20 cents.) 

No. 151. Can Labor and Management Work 
Together?, by Osgood Nichols and Thomas R. 
Carskadon. A summary of a Twentieth Century 
Fund study of the major goals of labor and 
management; analyzes the conflicts between the 
two and reveals important bases for co-operation 
and mutual benefit. 

No. 153. Religion and Race: Barriers to Col- 
lege?, by A. C. Ivy and Irwin Ross. Published 
in co-operation with the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, the pamphlet is based on impar- 
tial studies made by the American Council on 
Education and several of its agencies. Types of 
public and private action to eliminate discrimi- 
nation which have been proposed by responsible 
groups are included. 

No. 154. How to Discipline Your Children, by 
Dorothy W. Baruch. Based on Dr. Baruch’s 
recent book, New Ways in Discipline, this pam- 
phlet outlines useful principles in disciplining of 
children rather than giving specific remedies for 
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specific problems. The emphasis throughout is 
on the parent’s need to understand the child and 
himself rather than making discipline a mechani- 
cal act. 


Standard Budget for Kansas City Area, prepared 
by the Council of Social Agencies of Kansas City 
and the Social Planning Council of Wyandotte 
County of Kansas City. The report would be of 
value as a point of comparison and guide to other 
communities. (Council of Social Agencies of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Mo., 1949, 50 cents.) 


Training Rural Leaders. A study describing the 
training program set-up in China, by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, to develop rural leadership. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Morningside Heights, New York 27, 
N. Y., 1949, $1.50.) 


Twenty-four Pages for Parents, by Jean Schick 
Grossman. An informal presentation of everyday 
problems in family life for parents, teachers, and 
group leaders. (Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 
West 57 Street, New York, 19, N. Y., 1949, 35 cents.) 


Your Child from 6 to 12, prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. An invaluable guide to parents and 
to others interested in child development, this new 
government publication on children follows the 
format of the others in discussing clearly and 
simply children’s needs. In addition to being sound 
technically, the volume is concrete and specific. 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1949, 20 cents.) 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by ow and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


CASEWORKER. Opening in a small Catholic family-children's 
service agency for professionally trained caseworker. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Good per- 
sonnel policies. Catholic Social Service, 701 E. Monroe, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Supervisor of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, Maricopa County, Arizona. Beginning salary $260 a 
month. One year graduate study; four years’ experience, 
one year of which was as supervisor. Foster Home Finder, 
beginning salary $250 a month. One year graduate training, 
one year experience. Maricopa County Dept. of Public 
Welfare, 1209 W. Madison St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS (2)—professionally trained 
with hospital experience. National Jewish tuberculosis sana- 
torlum, Los Angeles. Excellent supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation. Salary $260-$322. Write Director of Social Service, 
City of Hope, Duarte, Calif. 








CASEWORKER. |! diate opening for graduate of accred- 
ited school of social work for Roman Catholic adoption 
agency with growing program. Good personnel practices 
and psychiatric consultation. Salary $3000-$3900 depending 
upon training and experience. Write Holy Family Adoption 
Service, 158 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKER—professionally trained— 
for General Hospital with expanding program. Experience 
desired but not essential. Good personnel policies. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Write Miss 
Mary Tognarelli, Director, Social Service Department, 
Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 





DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE—female, in a voluntary gen- 
eral hospital; staff of six trained caseworkers. Professional 
training plus experience in administration and supervision 
required. Salary commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. A growing department In a stimulating setting taking 
social work students. Write Dr. J. R. Glazier, Assistant 
Medical Director, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in family-children's service agency 
for professionally trained caseworker. Salary range com- 
parable with good agency practice. Information given upon 
inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service Bureau, 478 
Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 













Social Casework — 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKER. Graduate of acc 
school of social work. Some hospital experience p 
Beginning salary based on experience. Write or call Direc 
of Social Service, St. Mary's Hospital, Waterbury, 
4-6161. 





CASEWORKER. MSW. Beginning salary commensurate 
national standards. Knowledge German or Yiddish. Profeg 
sional supervision. Excellent opportunities for comm 
organization. Beginning worker acceptable. Housing r 
able. Jewish Welfare Society, 425 Newnan St., Jacksonville 2 
Fla. i 





SUPERVISORY POSITION. Qualifications include: full tr 
ing in an accredited school of social work; five years or 
successful practice In a casework agency under trained 
vision, including some supervisory experience. Salary r 
$3600-$4600 annually. If interested and qualified, write Direc 
tor, Family Service, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fila. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, preferably with ex. 
perience. Knowledge of Yiddish required. Minimum starting 
salary $3000-$3600. Good personnel practices. Write Atlante U 
Federation for Jewish Social Service, 614 Chamber of Com. O 
merce Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





CASEWORKER for new child placement agency. Tralned., 
Experience in institutions, foster homes, and adoption pre- 
ferred. Ploneering work in historic southern city. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Write Miss § 
Maude M. Butler, Child Placement Services, Inc., 4 E. Broad 
St., Savannah, Ga. 








CASEWORKER—needed immediately for placement agency 
having Institutional facilities. Professional training and ex- 
perience required. Starting salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Good personnel practices. Write Children's Center, 
1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn. Byron T. Hacker, 
Executive Director. 





CASEWORKER—with full training and family or children's 
agency experience. Knowledge of Yiddish or German desira- 
ble but not essential. Agency has psychiatric consultant. 
Stimulating work with children and adults. Good salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Opening No- 
vember or December, 1950. Write Jewish Family Service, 
152 Temple St., New Haven 10, Conn. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited 
school of social work. Social Service Department of four 
workers in crippled children's hospital located five miles 
south of Hartford in suburban town. To carry Intensive case 
load of two orthopedic clinics, one cerebral palsy, for both 
House and Outpatients. Supervision available. Salary $240- 
$265 a month based on experience. Write Director, Social 
Service Department, Newington Home and Hospital for 
Crippled Children, Newington, Conn. 





CASE SUPERVISOR. Multiple function, child- 
caring agency. Well known. Long established. 
Good personnel practices. Excellent community 
relations. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Write Byron T. Hacker, Execu- 
tive Director, Children's Center, 1400 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven 14, Conn. 











CHILD WELFARE DISTRICT CONSULTANTS AND WORKERS 
—full training and experience; $3900-$4620, $3000-$3480. Ex. 
panding program, high standards, provisional CWLA. Write 
Child Welfare Director, Department of Public Assistance, 
Box 1189, Boise, Idaho. 





SENIOR CASEWORKER. Opening for qualified social worker 
with experience in family or children's agency or mental hy- 
giene clinic. Interesting opportunity for person skilled in 
treatment of children and adults who can give some super- 
vision. City of 50,000 near Chicago. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Retirement plan. Salary $3600-$4200 dependent on 
experience and ability. Write Executive Secretary, Family 
Service Association, 32 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 





CASEWORKER for Methodist children's agency in Chicago 
suburb for adoption program. Challenging opportunity, 
progressive policies. Master's degree or equivalent In social 
work and experience in child or family service required. 
Apply Lake Bluff Orphanage, Lake Bluff, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Private agency giving institution and foster 
home care for sixty to seventy children a month. Completion 
of one year graduate work in recognized sehool required. 
Prefer person experienced in foster home placement. Write 
giving age, experience, education, references, salary expected. 
Bethany Home, 220 Eleventh Ave., Moline, Ill. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Mental Hygiene Clinic. Require 
ments: Master's degree in social work, supervisory and ad- 
ministrative experience. Active community education pro 


gram. Close co-operation with state mental hospital. Pro- 
fessionally qualified staff. Write Mrs. Miriam Holden, Peoria 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, 1420 Knoxville Ave., Peoria 4, Ill. 








